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If  I  might  give  a  thort  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  hit  ftUe.  If  he  retolvet  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  telling  unbiatted  truths  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind-~neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If.  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless. — Db  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


THE  APPEAL  TO  THE  COUNTRY. 

Whilst  we  were  discussing  last  week  the  timidity  dis¬ 
played  by  Mr  Gladstone  in  his  reply  to  the  deputation 
on  the  County  Franchise,  the  dissolution  of  Parliament 
had  been  already  agreed  upon,  and  the  Premier  was  dic¬ 
tating  his  address  to  Greenwich.  We  considered  it 
remarkable  that  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  should 
give  so  uncertain  a  sound  on  such  an  important  subject ; 
but  we  wrote  under  the  supposition  that  the  existing 
Parliament  had  at  least  another  session  to  run,  and  that 
even  this  time  would  have  been  sufficient  for  Mr  Glad¬ 
stone  to  rally  his  dispirited  friends  to  a  struggle  for 
genuine  and  Radical  reform.  What  should  we  have 
thought  or  written  if  we  had  known  that  the  dissolution 
was  so  near  at  hand  ?  Could  the  Premier  have  been 
ignorant  on  Wednesday  that  he  was  about  to  decide  upon 
an  appeal  to  the  country  on  Friday  p  If  he  was  not  so 
ignorant— if  he  felt  in  his  mind  a  moral  certainty  that  a 
general  election  would  intervene  before  he  again  entered 
the  House  of  Commons,  what  are  we  now  to  think  of  the 
despondency,  the  timidity,  the  decrepitude  and  dilapida¬ 
tion  of  will,  the  complete  surrender  and  abnegation  of 
principle  which  dictated  his  reply  to  Messrs  Arch, 
Taylor,  Shipton,  and  their  friends  ?  What  are  we  now 
to  think  of  the  deprecation  of  political  controversies, 
made  on  the  eve  of  a  dissolution  ?  It  is,  indeed,  just 
possible  that  when  the  Premier  made  this  most  damning 
admission  of  weakness  he  fully  believed  that  Parliament 
would  reassemble  on  Thursday  next.  No  one  can  fathom 
the  mystery  which  surrounds  this  remarkable  tour  de 
force.  No  one  can  conceive  a  probable  cause  for  the 
unprecedented  exercise  of  ministerial  privilege.  ‘  It  may 
have  been  that  the  Radical  members  of  the  Cabinet 
utterly  revolted  from  Mr  Gladstone's  timidity  of  Wed¬ 
nesday,  or  from  Mr  Forster’s  previous  declaration  in 
favour  of  sectarianism  and  voluntary  schools.  It  may 
have  been  that  the  Premier  had  been  forced,  between 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  to  the  unwilling  conclusion  that 
he  was  not  evenM.P.  for  Greenwich.  Either  supposition 
is  possible ;  but  both  are  equally  improbable.  Until 
history  proves  the  contrary,  we  shall  believe  that  Mr 
Gladstone  knew  on  Wednesday  the  imminence  of  a  dis¬ 
solution,  and  that  with  this  knowledge  in  his  mind  he 
had  not  the  courage  to  adopt  a  single  measure  of  Radical 
reform. 

His  address  to  his  constituents,  which  was  of  course 
an  address  to  the  whole  nation,  confirms  this  belief. 
Mr  Gladstone  has  made  his  appeal  to  the  country,  and 
no  one  can  conceive  for  what  he  is  appealing.  It  cannot 
be  on  the  mere  issue  of  confidence  in  the  name  of 
Gladstone.  A  man  who  has  no  confidence  in  himself  is 
seldom  presumptuous  enough  to  solicit  the  confidence  of 
others.  It  cannot  be  on  any  question  of  policy,  for  no 
single  proposition  or  measure  stands  prominently  forth 
from  the  Greenwich  manifesto  that  is  not  quite  as 
Conservative  in  its  tone  as  Liberal.  It  is  true  that  the 
Premier’s  hands  are  full  of  gold.  He  offers  a  bribe  all 
round,  with  the  lavish  profusion  of  a  man  who  is  pain¬ 
fully  aware  that  gold  alone  will  never  serve  his  turn. 


“Here,”  he  says,  “are  five  millions,  a  surplus  which  has 
accrued  during  my  Chancellorship.  With  this  I  will 
diminish  the  burdens  of  the  landowners,  abolish  the  tax 
on  the  incomes  of  the  rich  and  respectable,  and — out  of 
my  hearty  commiseration  for  the  poor — take  a  penny  in 
the  pound  from  the  price  of  sugar.  Hark  how  the  gold 
jingles  in  my  bag !  Send  me  back  to  the  Treasury,  and 
you  shall  all  snare  alike  in  the  prosperity  of  your 
country.”  We  fear  it  will  need  more  than  Codlin’s  own 
assurance  to  perauade  ns  that  Short  could  not  do  just  as 
much  for  us.  And  even  if  we  believed  in  Codlin,  we 
should  have  but  slight  cause  to  be  grateful  for  his 
friendship.  In  the  first  place,  a  surplus  of  five  millions 
only  represents  five  millions  of  unnecessary  taxation ; 
and  as  the  poor  always  suffer  more  from  taxation  than 
the  rich,  it  is  an  indifferent  salve  for  poverty  to  use  the 
proceeds  of  its  sacrifices  in  reducing  the  burdens  of 
wealth.  Surely  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  with  what  object 
Mr  Gladstone  has  promised  the  “  relief”  of  Local  Taxa¬ 
tion  and  the  repeal  of  the  Income  Tax.  He  must  at 
least  have  known  the  effect  which  these  promises  would 

Cluce  on  such  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  as  were 
tcktisg  between- himself  and  Mr  UisraeU.  We  at  all 
events  may  take  upon  ourselves  to  supply  any'" possible 
deficiency  in  his  knowledge.  Upon  ourselves  the 
impression  produced  by  his  “financial  arrangements 
proper  for  the  year  ”  would  have  been  painful  in  the 
extreme  if  we  had  retained  any  sort  of  doubt  that  Mr 
Gladstone  had  been  sucked  into  the  vortex  of  “  Conser¬ 
vative  reaction.”  In  1867  he  promised  for  a  few  weeks 
to  become  a  Radical  without  guile.  We  can  assure  him, 
with  all  the  candour  of  disappointed  expectation,  that 
he  has  by  this  time  completely  alienated  the  Radical 
party,  and  that  he  must  no  more  count  upon  their 
stedfast  support  than  he  would  count  upon  the  support 
of  the  Tories.  Is  it  possible  that  he  could  ever  have 
imagined  that,  by  some  paltry  reduction  of  customs  or 
excise,  he  would  reconcile  the  masses  to  an  act*  of  gross 
favouritism  towards  the  occupiers  of  land,  and  to  the 
total  abolition  of  a  tax  which,  after  all,  is  paid  mainly 
by  those  who  are  never  pinched  by  the  payment  ?  We 
have  not  such  a  low  opinion  of  Mr  Gladstone’s  discern¬ 
ment.  The  only  conclusion  at  which  we  can  arrive  is 
that  he  has,  deliberately  and  finally,  repudiated  the 
alliance  between  Gladstonianism  and  Radicalism,  and 
that  he  has  laid  himself  out  to  attract  the  bourgeois  and 
rural  vote.  We  are  the  more  content  to  accept  this 
conclusion  because  we  are  fully  convinced  that  Radical 
principles  are  at  length  sufficiently  strong  to  walk  with¬ 
out  a  crutch.  We  have  limped  long  enough ;  but  we 
are  beginning  to  feel  our  strength.  When  we  have 
thoroughly  made  up  our  minds  that  our  proper  position 
is  in  front  of  and  not  behind  the  timid  Gladstonian 
Liberals,  we  shall  not  be  long  about  entering  into  our 
kingdom. 

With  respect  to  the  forthcoming  elections  we  have,  as 
Radicals,  but  one  anxiety.  We  care  little  whether  Mr 
Gladstone  is  sent  back  to  govern  us  with  a  majority  of 
a  hundred,  or,  which  is  more  probable,  of  twenty.  We 
care  little,  indeed,  whether  he  is  sent  back  to  govern  us 
at  all,  or  whether  Mr  Disraeli  is  sent  in  his  place.  Wo 
care  little  whether  he  is  accepted  or  rejected  by  the 
burgesses  of  Greenwich.  He  has  cut  himself  completely 
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topic  where  possible,  and  in  most  chambers  thej  are 
gnpreme  directors.  Bat  in  the  few  chambers  in  whicHjH 
the  Land  Laws  have  been  discussed,  the  preponderanoe^B 
of  opinion  in  favour  of  their  reform  has  been  made^^S 
manifest.  ^ 

In  Scotland  the  Game  question  is  paramount,  and  thejB 
farmers  generally  are  uncompromising  advocates  of  the^ 
unconditional  repeal  of  the  Game  Laws.  Mr  Barclay, ^9 
a  popular  man  amongst  the  tenants  when  elected  esp€.^[ 
cially  to  represent  them,  has  lost  favour  by  the  iutroduc-  ® 
tion  of  his  Game  Bill,  although  in  it  he  proposes  to 
make  game  the  property  of  the  occupier.  In  England 
there  is  greater  difference  of  opinion  on  this  question, 
and  many  of  the  farmers  would  be  satisfied  with  an 
indefeasible  right  to  destroy  ground  game,^  though  J 
whether  they  would  accept  the  Earl  of  Onslow’s  stingy  S 
compromise,  under  which  they  would  be  able  to  kill  ^ 
rabbits  and  hares  only  by  trapping,  ferreting,  and 
snaring,  is  very  doubtful.  The  utter  selfishness  of  * 
denying  them  all  sport  in  the  destruction  of  the  ravagers 
of  their  crops,  for  fear  of  shocking  the  nervous  sensi¬ 
bilities  of  the  partridges  and  tame  pheasants,  has,  no 
doubt,  struck  them  very  forcibly.  But  English  farmers  * 
have  not  generally  long  leases  as  the  Scottish  farmers  J 
have,  and  they  have  less  independence  of  thought  as  Jk 
well  as  of  position.  To  take  up  a  pronounced  position  9 
on  the  Game  question  would  generally  be  “  more  than  A 
their  places  are  worth,**  and  they  would  perhaps  accept  J 
any  compromise,  however  distasteful,  which  would  rid 
them  of  four-footed  game  vermin. 

Whether,  if  there  had  been  a  longer  notice  of  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament,  the  tenant-farmers  would 
have  put  forward  additional  candidates  from  their  own 
class,  it  is  impossible  now  to  say.  In  the  last  Parlia¬ 
ment  the  English  tenants  had  only  one  direct  represen¬ 
tative,  Mr  C.  S.  Read,  although  amongst  the  Libera) 
party  there  were  several  members  more  truly  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  advanced  farmers  than  the  member  for 
Norfolk.  Only  one  additional  tenant-farmer  candidate  ^ 
is  at  present  spoken  of,  Mr  W.  P.  Salter  for  West  A 
Surrey.  Scotland  and  Ireland  may,  perhaps,  together  ^ 
send  half-a-dozen  farmers  to  the  House  of  Commons ;  ' 
but,  considering  the  preponderating  influence  of  the  class  - 
in  almost  all  county  elections,  its  direct  representation  ^ 
will  be  proportionately  infinitesimal.  ^ 

If  the  farmers  had  been  wise  and  courageous  they  i 
would  have  been  prepared  with  means  of  political  organi¬ 
sation.  Their  chambers  ought  to  afford  this  means ;  but 
as  they  do  not,  a  political  leagfue  with  branches  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  should  have  been  formed.  About 
a  year  ago  an  association  of  the  kind  was  actually 
started  under  the  name  of  ‘*The  Tenant-Farmers^ 
League,**  with  a  liberal  and  yet  moderate  programme  of  , 
political  objects,  including  security  for  tenants’  capital^ 
the  reform  of  the  Land  and  Game  Laws,  the  readjustment 
of  local  taxation,  and  a  few  other  objects  of  more  techni¬ 
cal  import.  But  the  scheme  fell  flat,  obviously  through 
timidity  or  inertness,  or  both,  on  the  part  of  the  farmers. 

Yet  it  is  evident  that,  precisely  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  farmers  lack  courage  to  act  individually  in  defiance 
of  their  landlords  when  necessary,  they  need  political 
oombination.  Their  fears  of  the  consequences  of  inde¬ 
pendent  political  action  are,  to  a  great  extent,  gratuitous. 

In  these  days  landlords  cannot,  with  impunity,  evict 
their  tenants  for  political  contumacy.  The  case  of  Mr  t 
Hope  attracted  national  attention,  and  provoked  national  ^ 
indignation,  and  a  dozen  cases  like  it  would  do  more  to  i 
pull  down  landlord  supremacy  and  landlords’  privileges  | 
than  years  of  agitation.  Still  it  requires  time  for  any 
class  to  shake  off  habits  of  dependence,  and  the  tenant-  > 
farmers  cannot  be  de-feudalised  in  a  day.  The  ballot  f 
should  help  them,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see,  as  far  1 
as  we  can  see,  to  what  extent  they  will  avail  themselves  » 
of  its  protection.  The  ballot  was  really  much  more 
needed  in  the  counties  than  in  the  boroughs,  and  we  ^ 
venture  to  predict  that  it  will  not  be  possible  to  vaunt  ^ 
its  assistance  to  the  “  Conservative  reaction  ”  in  the  4 
former,  as  has  been  done — falsely  or  truly — in  the  latter, 

In  the  counties  there  has  been  a  dual  coercion  of  voters  f  % 
the  landlords  have  coerced  the  farmers,  and  the  farmers  'M 


hundred  and  fifty  men  who  will  vote  for  Disestablish¬ 
ment  ;  as  many,  or  more,  who  will  vote  for  the  County 
Franchise,  the  reform  of  Land  Tenure,  the  repeal^  of 
the  Game  Laws,  the  modification  of  the  Trades  Union 
and  Conspiracy  Laws ;  fifty  or  sixty  who  will  be  instant 
in  season  and  out  of  season  in  attacking  fiscal  and 
economic  abases,  in  reducing  our  Militaiy,  Naval,  and 
Civil  Service  expenditure;  twenty  or  thirty  who  will 
be  utterly  fearless  and  irreconcileable  in  a  sense  which  a 
week  ago  would  have  applied  to  barely  half-a-dozen  of 
our  representatives.  We  want  to  see  the  Radical  element 
in  the  House  so  strong  that  no  Liberal  Government  ean 
dispense  with  its  co-operation.  We  want  to  see  a  defined 
and  powerful  Radical  party,  with  able  and  resolute 
leaders  ;  and  we  believe  that  in  this  we  shall  not  be  dis¬ 
appointed.  An  absolute  m^'ority  of  Radicals — -if  the 
phrase  is  not  in  itself  nugatory  and  fallacious — is  not 
what  we  expect  and  not  what  we  need.  A  large  number  of 
wholesome  and  necessary  reforms  can  be  carried  in  the 
next  one  or  two  Parliaments  if  the  numerical  and  moral 
force  of  the  Radical  members  be  no  more  than  double  of 
what  it  was  last  year.  This  is  what  we  hope  to  be 
assured  of  within  the  coming  fortnight.  We  are  con¬ 
fident  that  at  least  six  working-men  will  be  able  next 
week  to  add  M.P.  to  their  names,  and  we  trust  that  the 
proportion  will  be  considerably  higher.  Mr  Gladstone’s 
rapid  strategy  has  made  the  whole  election  a  happy-go- 
lucky  sort  of  business.  His  policy  is  no  policy ;  his 
appeal  is  no  appeal.  He  has  placed  himself  on  a  level 
with  Mr  Disraeli,  and  the  supporters  of  both  have 
nothing  to  swear  by  but  the  mere  names  of  their  cham¬ 
pions.  The  only  party  or  individuals  now  standing 
before  the  country  with  a  well-defined  and  logical  policy 
are  the  Radicals.  So  far  as  w'e  are  concerned,  the  fight 
is  wonderfully  narrowed.  Radicals  are,  at  all  events, 
not  ashamed  of  their  principles  and  professions.  They 
submit  them  boldly  to  the  judgment  of  the  constituencies, 
confident  that,  however  much  Liberals  or  Conservatives 
may  gain  or  lose,  the  one  genuine  party  of  progress 
must  infallibly  triumph  in  the  end. 


THE  FARMERS  AT  THE  POLL. 

BY  ONE  OF  THEM. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  observe  what  part  the  tenant- 
farmers  will  play  in  the  impending  elections.  Hitherto 
they  have,  to  a  great  extent,  followed  the  lead  of  the 
so-called  “farmers’  friends,”  chiefly  landowners  and 
Conservatives  ;  and  too  often  they  have  gone  like  sheep 
to  the  poll  under  the  direction  of  their  respective  land¬ 
lords.  In  recent  years  there  has  been,  no  doubt,  a 
political  awakening  amongst  them,  chiefly  promoted  by 
the  ventilation  and  discussion  of  agricultural  grievances 
in  the  chambers  of  agriculture;  but  it  remains  to  be 
seen  to  what  extent  they  have  the  courage  of  their  con¬ 
victions.  That  landlords  and  tenants  are  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  opposed  on  the  vital  question  of  tenant 
right  and  the  Game  Laws  is  obvious,  and  it  is  further  to 
be  observed  that  the  extent  of  that  opposition  is  bY  no 
means  to  be  accurately  gauged  by  the  public  declarations 
that  have  gone  forth  to  the  country.  Tenant-farmers 
are  but  slowly  emerging  from  a  condition  of  feudal 
dependence,  and  it  is  only  the  boldest  amongst  the 
many  who  are  gradually  acquiring  independence,  who 
have  dared  to  put  their  thoughts  and  aemands  before 
the  public.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  if  the  private 
opinion  of  every  farmer  in  the  country  upon  the  reform 
of  the  land  tenancy  and  Game  Laws  could  be  obtained, 
a  large  majority  would  be  found  to  be  in  favour  of  such 
reform.  What  proportion  of  the  farmers  are  in  favour 
of  free  trade  in  land,  involving  as  it  does  the  reform  of 
the  laws  relating  to  the  inheritance  and  transfer  of 
landed  property,  we  have  had  fewer  opportunities  of 
ascertaining.  The  landlords  in  the  chambers  of  agricul¬ 
ture  have  taken  care  to  prevent  the  discussion  of  that 
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the  tradesmen.  Under  each  circumstances  the  ballot 
should  be  doubly  effective. 

Such  objects  as  the  reform  of  the  Land  Laws,  the 
security  of  tenants’  capital,  and  the  repeal  of  the  Game 
Laws  are  not  class  objects  merely,  but  objects  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  nation  at  large.  Farmers 
may,  therefore,  legitimately  make  them  test  questions  in 
the  choice  of  candidates.  If  they  have  the  good  sense 
and  courage  to  do  this,  they  will  earn  the  gratitude  of 
the  country,  and  will  become  a  real  power  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  instead  of  being,  as  they  have  been  to  a  great 
extent,  the  catspaws  of  the  landed  gentry.  Surely  they 
have  been  befooled  long  enough  by  their  ostensible 
“  friends,”  men  who  encouraged  them  in  their  mad  oppo¬ 
sition  to  Free  Trade,  but  who  have  never  done  anything 
greater  for  them  than  obtaining  compensation  for  the 
compulsory  slaughter  of  their  cattle.  We  fear  that  at 
present  it  would  be  useless  to  urge  upon  their  considera¬ 
tion  the  fact  that  there  is  intrinsically  a  far  greater  com¬ 
munity  of  interests  between  themselves  and  the  labourers 
than  between  themselves  and  their  landlords.  They  will 
see  this  some  day.  In  the  meantime  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  urging  them  so  far  to  revolutionise  their 
political  history  as  to  show  that  they  have  at  least  the 
courage  of  the  convictions  at  which  they  have  arrived. 

W.  E.  B. 


LIBERALS  AND  RADICALS. 

In  most  great  wars  there  are  found  a  number  of  men 
outside  the  ranks  of  the  regular  disciplined  armies,  who, 
without  much  preliminary  training  as  soldiers,  are  yet 
seized  with  an  irresistible  desire  to  fight.  The  cause  of 
their  country  constrains  them  to  take  up  arms.  The 
exigency  of  the  time  does  not  permit  of  their  going 
through  the  ordinary  preparation  necessary  to  the 
making  of  soldiers.  They  feel  that,  if  they  cannot 
manoeuvre  and  combine  like  those  who  have  been  drilled 
into  efficiency,  they  can  at  least  fire  a  gun  and  handle  a 
sword,  hang  on  the  enemy’s  rear  and  cut  off  a  straggler 
here  and  there,  or,  if  need  be,  throw  themselves  in  his 
path  and  meet  a  nobler  fate  than  that  of  sitting  down 
to  see  the  ruin  of  all  they  hold  sacred.  In  the  Penin¬ 
sular  War  the  Spanish  Guerilleras  made  themselves 
extremely  troublesome  to  Napoleon’s  marshals,  harassing 
the  Frenchmen  at  every  step.  In  the  recent  continental 
struggle  the  Franc-tireurs  rendered  considerable  service 
in  a  similar  fashion,  often  inflicting  severe  losses  on  the 
Germans  when  no  other  force  was  at  hand  to  oppose 
them.  It  is  natural  that  the  generals  of  the  regular 
army  should  look  with  a  good  deal  of  jealousy  on  these 
nondescript  skirmishers.  Not  only  is  the  Franc-tireur 
apt  to  snatch  a  laurel  which  might  otherwise  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  regular  troops,  but  he  has  a  trick  of 
now  and  again  spoiling  the  game  of  the  more  disciplined 
combatants  by  throwing  himself  desperately  upon  a  weak 
point  in  the  enemy’s  line  whilst  the  others  are  busy  in 
forming  and  maturing  their  strategy.  And  yet  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Franc-tireurs  are  occasionally 
of  immense  value  to  their  country  ;  and,  however  much 
professional  jealousy  may  deprecate  their  activity,  the 
mass  of  their  fellow-countrymen  regard  them  with 
intense  sympathy  and  gratitude. 

This  is  exactly  what  happens  in  party  political  war¬ 
fare.  Liberals  and  Conservatives  are  pitted  against 
each  other,  leaders  against  leaders,  and  rank  and  file 
against  rank  and  file.  Both  sides  are  trained  and 
disciplined  for  the  fight,  and  both  set  about  their  work 
with  the  cool  etiquette  and  politeness  of  practised 
duellists.  Then  come  the  Radicals  with  their  uncouth 
uniforms,  weapons  and  gestures,  converting  the  leisurely 
single  combats  into  desperate  life  and  death  encounters. 
Imagine  an  Irishman  with  a  shillelagh  interrupting  the 
bloodless  passage  of  arms  between  a  couple  of  young 
French  journalists,  and  you  will  have  a  notion  of  the 
shock  produced  upon  an  old-fashioned  Whig  or  modem 
”  Ministerialist  ”  by  the  intrusion  of  a  hot-headed 
Radical  into  the  arena  where  he  has  hitherto  punc¬ 
tiliously  observed  all  the  proprieties  and  traditions  of 


!  political  conflict.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  the 
typical  English  Whig,  that  he  would  rather  see  a  Tory 
victorious  than  see  him  beaten  by  a  Radical.  It  is  from 
such  Whigs  and  nominal  Liberals  as  this  that  our  Con¬ 
servative  reactions  draw  all  their  strength.  As  the 
Radicals  gain  power  and  audacity,  advancing  with  rapid 
strides  towards  the  attainment  of  their  unlimited 
wishes,  the  Whigs  fall  baok  in  horror  from  a  contest 
which  is  no  longer  regulated  by  the  genteel  rules  of 
their  grandfathers.  They^wash  their  hands  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  which  has  become  too  coarse  for  them  to  handle, 
and  leave  the  new-comers  to  fight  it  out  on  their  own 
account.  The  old  leaders  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Franc-tireurs.  The  Ministerialists  will  not  stand 
.shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  Radicals.  Thus  it  is  that 
the  enemy’s  power  grows  by  the  very  attack  which 
ought  to  have  resulted  in  its  overthrow.  The  increase 
of  Radical  energy  implies,  an  increase  of  Conservative 
strength,  and  a  step  forward  in  Radical  reform  is 
followed  by  a  step  backward  towards  Conservative 
reaction.  Herein,  doubtless,  lies  the  secret  of  recent 
Tory  successes.  The  voting  power  of  Mr  Disraeli’s 
party  hhs  risen  in  almost  an  equal  degree  with  the  rise 
of  Radical  self-assertion.  Every  success  costs  us  a 
defeat.  For  every  Liberal  who  declares  himself  a 
Radical,  another  declares  himself  a  Conservative.  It  is 
this  which  has  conduced  so  much  to  the  exasperation  of 
the  moderate  Liberal  leadei*s,  and  of  their  organs  in  the 
1  press.  They  begin  to  see  that,  although  the  Tories  by 
!  themselves  could  never  beat  them,  the  gfradual  secession 
■  of  their  more  advanced  friends  will  presently  leave  them 
stranded  high  and  dry  above  the  stream  of  English 
politics.  It  is 

The  little  rift  within  the  loTeris  lute 
That  bj-and-by  will  make  the  music  mute ; 

if  indeed  the  harmony  of  Liberalism  has  not  already 
vanished. 

To  blame  Radicals  for  this  disruption  of  the  party 
is  a  very  easy  way  of  quieting  a  guilty  conscience. 
One  day  or  another  there  will  be  a  grand  impeichmeiit 
of  the  Whigs  and  Liberals  of  the  present  day,  drawn 
up  in  such  terms  and  with  such  circumstance  as  we 
cannot  now  venture  upon.  It  will  be  shown  by  some 
future  historian  of  our  age  that  the  cause  of  enhghtened 
progress  and  reform  was  committed  to  the  hands  of  Mr 
Gladstone  and  his  colleagues,  that  they  did  for  a  time 
nobly  discharge  their  duties,  but  that  within  a  very 
brief  period  they  lost  heart  and  courage  in  the  fight, 
truckled  to  the  Conservative  alarmists,  passing  reactionary 
measures  with  the  assistance  of  tbsir  enemies,  even 
in  the  teeth  of  a  majority  of  the  Liberal  party ;  and  that, 
having  thus  actually  fostered  a  reaction  against  their 
policy,  they  over  and  over  again  repudiated  the  claims 
of  their  Radical  supporters.  It  is  beyond  all  question 
the  Liberals,  and  not  the  Radicals,  who  have  caused 
whatever  disruption  or  divergence  may  be  visible  be¬ 
tween  the  several  sections  of  the  party.  Radicals  are  in 
fact  simply  the  uncompromising  advocates  of  reform. 
Those  who  call  themselves  Liberal,  and  will  not  call 
themselves  Radical,  are  the  compromising  advocates  of 
reform.  The  course  of  the  present  election  is  clearly 
revealing  the  difference  between  the  two.  Radical  can¬ 
didates  are  everywhere  setting  principle  above  party, 
whilst  the  Ministerialists,  in  a  vast  number  of  cases,  set 
party  above  principle.  If  the  result  of  the  contest  should 
I  be  to  banish  from  the  House  of  Commons  many  of 
I  Mr  Gladstone’s  former  supporters,  replacing  them  either 
by  Conservatives  or  Radicals,  the  fault  will  surely  lie, 

I  not  with  those  who  have  been  true  to  their  principles 
I  throughout,  but  with  those  who  have  forgotten  their 
I  principles  amidst  the  cares  and  allurements  of  office. 

I  There  is  in  this  prospect  nothing  which  need  daunt 
'  the  Radical  element  in  the  constituencies.  If  Mr 
Gladstone  has  committed  egregious  blunders  in  his 
i  repudiation  of  the  strongest  of  his  supporters,  this  will 
halrdly  be  brought  forwa^  as  a  reason  why  the  Radicals 
'  should  commit  still  more  egregious  blunders  in  order  to 
I  set  him  up  again. 

I  Jamis  PfillffT. 
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gical  question  in  which  a  greater  change  of  thought  has 
taken  place  among  the  Nonconformists  than  that  of  4 
future  punishment.  While  the  old  Puritan  divines,  to  a 
man,  not  only  maintained  the  literal  eternity  of  the 
torments  of  hell,  but  even  represented  the  saved  ia 
heaven  as  having  their  own  felicity  intensified  by  the 
sight  of  them,  numbers  of  Independent  and  Baptist 
ministers  now  openly  proclaim  their  disbelief  in  the 


liberal  NONCONFORMITr. 

Some  time  ago  Mr  Spurgeon,  in  a  speech  which 
excited  no  small  stir  at  the  time  in  Dissenting  circles, 
declared  that  while  the  Established  Church  was  eaten 
through  and  through  with  Ritualism,  the  Noncon¬ 
formists  were  iust  as  badly  riddled  by  a  **  detestable 
inBdelity.”  Or  course,  many  very  moderate  theories 
would  be  pronounced  “infidel  ”  by  the  rev.  gentleman  ; 
but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  Nonconformists  in 
general,  and  Independents  in  particular,  have  of  late 
years  made  very  marked  advances  in  a  Liberal  direction. 
Not  only  has  a  distinct  Broad  Church  wing  been  formed 
among  the  Independents,  but  the  tone  of  their  whole  body 
(and  of  that  of  the  Baptists  also,  to  a  certain  extent)  has 
been  acted  upon  by  the  thought  of  the  day,  so  that, 
tried  by  the  old  standards  of  Puritan  orthodoxy,  which 
the  rev.  gentleman  above  quoted  so  greatly  admires. 
Independents  have  lamentably  degenerated.  If  we 
compare  the  modern  Declaration  of  Faith  of  the  Con¬ 
gregational  or  Independent  Dissenters  with  that  known 
as  the  Savoy  Congregational  Declamtion,  drawn  up  in 
the  year  1658,  this  is  very  apparent.  In  fact,  such  is 
the  vagueness  and  latitude  of  the  new  confession,  that 
a  well-known  Unitarian  (J.  Scott  Porter)  describes  it 
as  “  so  diluting  the  doctrines  of  Calvinism  as  to  remove 
everything  that  would  be  offensive  to  an  Arminian,  and 
almost  everything  that  would  displease  a  Unitarian.” 
(‘  Lectures  on  Unitarianism,’  page  178.) 

For  example,  on  the  subject  of  Election  and  Predes¬ 
tination  the  old  Declaration  is  very  explicit,  asserting 
the  predestination  (“  for  the  glory  of  the  sovereign  power 
of  God  ”)  of  a  certain  fixed  number  of  men  and  angels 
to  “  everlasting  life,”  and  a  certain  fixed  number  to 
“everlasting  death.”  Less  merciful  than  mediaeval 
Catholicism,  with  its  limbo  of  neither  pain  nor  pleasure 
for  unbaptised  infants,  this  gloomy  creed  limits  salvation 
from  hell,  even  in  the  case  of  infants,  to  those  who  are 
“  elect,”  and  absolutely  denies  it  to  any  non-Christians, 

“  be  they  never  so  diligent  to  frame  their  lives  according 


Independent  and  the  Christian  TFbrZcf^have  openly 
testified  their  sympathy  with  the  new  movement — a 
movement  which  logically  leads  to  several  others  in  the 
direction  of  Liberalism. 

Then,  again,  as  to  questions  of  science.  The  old 
Dissenters  were  bitterly  opposed  to  anything  which 
tended  to  cast  the  smallest  doubt  upon  the  absolute 
literalness  of  Biblical  statements,  to  the  extent  even  of 
persecuting  Dr  Harvey,  whose  theory  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  they  maintained  to  be  contrary  to  Scripture. 
In  fact,  the  only  position  formerly  accorded  to  science 
by  the  orthodox  generally  was  that  of  the  handmaid  of 
theology ;  but  now,  instead  of  science  having  to  humble 
itself  before  theology,  theology  is  constrained  itself  to 
plead  at  the  bar  of  science,  and  to  endeavour  to  show 
that  its  dogmas  do  not  necessarily  clash  with  scientific 
facts.  A  notable  instance  of  this  is  given  in  a  recent 
article  in  the  Christian  Worldj  on  the  late  Professor 
Agassiz,  in  which  the  writer,  after  ably  defending  the 
evolution  theory  against  that  of  special  creations,  which 
the  Professor  so  strenuously  supported,  winds  up  by 
saying,  “  No  man  can  in  these  days  pretend  to  be  an 
intelligent  and  educated  Christian  who  fancies  that  the 
divine  poem  of  creation,  which  forms  so  sublime  a 
vestibule  to  Revelation,  anticipates  or  supersedes  the 
manuals  of  modern  science.”  That  is  to  say,  evolution 
is  admitted,  but  as  Genesis  must  be  retained  at  any  price, 
its  opening  chapters  are  styled  a  poem !  But  for  all 
this,  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  note  how  different  is  the 
tone  of  the  above  article  from  that  which  formerly  pre¬ 
vailed  in  orthodox  Dissenting  circles. 

T.  A.  T.  Hallowes. 


LOCAL  SELF-GOVERNMENT,  OR  HOME  RULE. 

II. 

In  a  former  paper  our  need  of  local  legislatures  was 
pressed.  To  give  them  adequate  weight,  England  (with¬ 
out  London)  might  be  divided  into  not  more  than  seven 
“  circles,”  with  the  principality  of  Wales  for  either  one 
or  two  more ;  Scotland  into  two,  and  Ireland  into  her 
four  historical  provinces.  To  prevent  needless  entangle¬ 
ments  it  would  be  best  to  avoid  any  division  of  the 
existing  counties,  except  in  deciding  the  area  for  London 
itself,  which  must,  as  now,  have  separate  organisation. 
If  it  be  approved  as  a  principle  to  choose  for  legislative 
centres  towns  which  have  good  accommodation,  but  are 
not  first-rate  in  population,  we  might  name  (to  fix  ideas) 
York  and  Lancaster,  or  Durham  and  Lancaster*  for  two 
northern  centres ;  Peterborough  and  Warwick  (or 
Worcester)  for  two  midland  centres  ;  Bedford  and  Guild¬ 
ford  for  centres  on  each  side  of  London  ;  and  Exeter  for 
that  of  the  south-west.  The  area  of  “London”  for 
separate  legislation  might  be  defined  as  including  the 
country  on  each  side  of  the  Thames  for  four  miles  at  the 
utmost,  and  as  high  as  Kew  Bridge.  North  of  London 
itself  it  would  naturally  end  with  Hampstead  and  High- 
gate.  So  much  will  just  aid  to  define  the  thought ;  but 
the  principle  alone  is  here  insisted  on. 

Now,  if  such  a  development  of  English  institutions 
were  adopted  for  the  sake  of  England,  our  Irish  brethren 
could  not  find  anything  sinister  in  our  applying  it  to 
Ireland ;  and  it  would  at  once  evidently  give  them  what 
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they  ask,  viz.,  legislation  on  Ireland  for  the  Irish, — with 
a  caution  to  be  afterwards  named.  The  longing  of 
enthusiastic  Irishmen  for  an  Irish  Parliament  ought  not 
to  surprise  or  to  offend  English  Liberals.  When  they 
sympathise  with  it  kindly  they  may  have  a  chance  of 
convincing  the  Irish  that  there  is  a  better  way  of  getting 
the  substance  of  all  that  they  can  justly  claim.  (Lord) 
IVIacaulay’s  mode  of  resisting  the  Irish  desire  is,  perhaps, 
the  way  of  intensifying  it.  Younger  Englishmen  may 
not  know,  but  younger  Irishmen  are  likely  to  know  only 
too  well,  that  to  O’Connell’s  demand  of  an  independent 
Irish  Parliament  Macaulay  replied  by  a  violent  protest 
that  we  would  wade  through  any  depth  of  blood  rather 
than  permit  it.  If  we  are  to  avoid  cruel  results  in  the 
future,  the  English  and  Irish  populations  must  under¬ 
stand  one  another’s  thoughts  better,  and  statesmen  must 
not  be  allowed  to  act  on  partial  evidence. 

Desire  of  an  Irish  Parliament  and  regret  that  it  was 
extinguished  in  1801  are  not  confined  to  one  class  of 
Irishmen.  It  was  a  Protestant  Parliament;  yet  it  is 
regretted  and  gloried  in  by  Catholics.  Its  independence 
was  ascribed  mainly  to  Grattan.  Recently,  when  Grat¬ 
tan’s  statue  was  unveiled  in  Dublin  College,  and  a  pane¬ 
gyric  upon  him  and  his  great  work,  the  independent 
Parliament  of  Ireland,  was  spoken  by  a  Protestant  Fellow 
of  the  College,  our  Daily  News  asked,  in  an  apostrophe 
of  dismay : — “  Are  these  Irishmen  so  enamoured  of  their 
fifteen  years’  brilliant  prosperity  under  the  Irish  Parlia¬ 
ment,  that  even  Protestants  are  willing  to  risk  that  this 
century,  like  the  last,  shall  set  in  bloodshed,”  <kc.  (I 
quote  from  memory.)  The  phrase,  “  brilliant  prospe¬ 
rity,”  may  have  been  ironical.  The  writer,  knowing, 
the  failures  of  that  Parliament,  may  have  meant  to  im¬ 
pute  the  very  opposite  of  prosperity.  But  it  is  not  the 
less  true,  that  Irishmen  l^lieve  those  fifteen  years  to 
have  been  the  most  auspicious  to  them  in  their  whole 
history.  The  present  writer,  when  in  Dublin  so  long 
ago  as  1827-8,  was  truly  surprised  to  hear  the  tone  in 
which  an  eminent  Tory  lawyer,  one  who  remembered 
well  the  civil  war  and  the  Act  of  Union,  spoke  to  him  of 
the  Irish  Parliament.  “  English  statesmen,”  said  he, 

“  thought  the  destruction  of  the  Parliament  necessary  in 
the  interests  of  Imperial  policy  ;  and  I  cannot  deny  that 
it  was  ;  but  it  was  a  terrible  blow  to  Ireland.  Neither 
Dublin  nor  Ireland  has  at  all  recovered  it  yet :  I  see  the 
change  for  the  worse  sadly.”  This  gentleman  was  firm 
in  opposition  to  Catholic  Emancipation,  for  which  O’Con¬ 
nell  and  his  organised  Catholics  were  at  that  moment 
fiercely  calling.  “  Moreover,”  he  added,  “  the  Irish 
Parliament  was  a  very  corrupt  body,  and  finally  anni¬ 
hilated  itself  under  the  influence  of  flagrant  and  scanda¬ 
lous  bribery ;  nevertheless,  its  action  stimulated  the 
national  sentiment,  infused  energy  everywhere,  and  pro¬ 
duced  a  prosperity  which  we  have  not  since  seen.”  I, 
therefore,  saw  that  my  respected  friend  looked  impar¬ 
tially  on  the  weak  side  of  his  political  and  religious 
associates.  His  view  of  the  matter  may  have  been 
delusive.  The  ”  prosperity  ”  may  have  been  merely 
sentimental  excitement ;  or,  to  put  a  more  reasonable 
hypothesis,  may  have  arisen  from  the  new  energy  arising 
in  a  nation  which  feels  that  its  hour  of  hopeless  depres¬ 
sion  is  past:  still,  if  a  Tory  ascribed  it  to  the  Par¬ 
liament,  can  we  wonder  if  Catholics  and  Radicals  also- 
see  the  history  in  the  same  light  ?  The  leading  merchants 
and  bankers  of  Dublin  petitioned  against  the  annihilation 
of  the  Parliament,  partaking  in  the  delusion,  if  such  it 
was,  that  under  it  Ireland  had  prospered.  The  complaint 
of  Irishmen,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  that  Irish  affairs 
are  not  duly  attended  to  in  London,  is  sufficiently  cor¬ 
roborated  to  us  by  the  frequent  open  confession  of  Eng¬ 
lish  members,  that  they  do  not  understand  Irish  local 
questions. 

On  the  other  hand,  Englishmen  have  valid  reasons  for 
objecting  to  an  Irish  Parliament,  co-ordinate  to  that  of 
England ;  and  whatever  solemn  avowals  be  made  to  the 
contrary,  nothing  can  prevent  its  ambition  to  be  co¬ 
ordinate,  if  once  it  come  into  existence.  It  will  claim, 

— it  must  claim, — in  making  law  for  Ireland,  to  see  that 
the  Executive  Government  enforces  the  law  ;  therefore 
the  highest  Irish  executive  most  be  responsible  to  it.  No 


minister  can  be  responsible  to  two  Parliaments;  hence 
we  shall  need  two  independent  ministries,  one  for  Ire¬ 
land,  one  for  England,  united  by  the  Crown  alone,  that 
is,  by  i\iQ  person  of  the  Sovereign.  This  is  a  re-intensi¬ 
fying  of  monarchy  which  those  Englishmen  who  are 
not  yet  theoretic  Republicans  nevertheless  will  not 
approve.  Worse  still  is  the  certainty  that,  for  a  long 
time  yet.  Catholic  Ireland  will  have  different  foreign 
sympathies  from  Protestant  Great  Britain  ;  nay,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  opposite  sympathies.  An  Irish  Parliament 
I  will  not  admit  that  private  persons  had  any  right  to 
renounce  in  its  name  all  interest  in  foreign  questions. 
In  1829  the  law  which  admitted  Catholics  into  Parlia¬ 
ment  expressly  forbade  their  voting  on  ecclesiastical 
questions ;  this  was  one  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s 
”  guarantees ;  ”  yet  the  first  time  that  it  came  to  trial, 
the  Catholic  members  had  no  conscience  against  dis¬ 
owning  the  restriction,  and  used  the  vote  on  equality 
with  the  Protestant  members.  Englishmen  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  paper  engagement  will  be  equally  unavail¬ 
ing  to  forbid  an  Irish  Parliament  having  a  foreign 
policy ;  and  with  such  Parliament  we  must  expect  two 
opposite' foreign  policies  for  the  kingdom.  Many  of  us 
therefore  believe,  that  for  us  English  it  would  be  far 
better  to  part  amicably  with  Ireland,  severing  her  from 
the  Crown,  and  recognising  her  as  an  independent 
power.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  do  this  in 
justice  to  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  who,  having  in  the 
past  been  ascendant  through  the  force  of  England,  will 
be  exposed  to  unfair  retaliations  when  that  force  is  sud¬ 
denly  withdrawn.  Surely,  all  reasonable  Irishmen, 
desiring  justice  and  amity,  must  sec,  when  such  thoughts 
are  put  before  them,  how  little  they  can  expect  to  per¬ 
suade.  English  public  men,  whatever  their  colour,  to 
establish  a  Parliament  of  all  Ireland.  Even  if  it  were 
proposed  under  a  new  form — viz.,  that  of  re-establishing 
simultaneously  a  Parliament  of  Scotland,  confining  the 
London  Parliament  to  members  from  England  and  Wales, 
and  creating  an  Imperial  Congress  over  the  heads 
of  them  all,  for  common  and  foreign  action,  the  scheme 
would  be  very  dangerous,  if  feasible.  To  create  a  wholly 
new  supreme  body  is  a  formidable  risk ;  but  more 
formidable  still,  is  a  federation  in  which  the  separate 
parts  bear  so  large  a  ratio  to  the  whole.  If  one  of  the 
three  Parliaments  were  restive  and  defiant  to  the 
Cong^ss,  what  power  of  compulsion  could  the  Congress 
apply,  except  by  horrible  and  uncertain  civil  war  ?  This 
danger  would  not  exist  if  the  United  Ringdom  were 
portioned  into,  not  three,  but  fifteen  or  sixteen  legislative 
areas ;  and  if,  in  particular,  Ireland  had  four  of  them. 
Nor  would  any  one  of  the  four  aspire  to  have  a  separate 
foreign  policy,  or  to  be  in  any  way  co-ordinate  with  t  Je 
English  Parliament ;  for  which,  after  all,  a  veto  must  be 
reserved. 

This  is  reasonable,  at  least  for  awhile,  because  of  the 
inexperience  of  new  legislatures,  and  the  want  of  guiding 
precedents.  It  therefore  is  here  advocated,  for  Grjat 
Britain  as  well  as  for  Ireland.  But  seeing  what  we  see 
of  Ultramontanism  predominant  in  Ireland ;  knowing 
what  we  know  of  Papal  toleration  in  Rome,  while  the 
Pope  was  in  temporal  power ;  and  that  to  this  day  no 
eminent  Romanist  dares  to  renounce  the  right  of  perse¬ 
cution,  or  to  condemn  the  past  atrocities  of  the  Papacy 
against  heretics;  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
active  politicians  of  Ireland,  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
should  be  aware  that  England  is  in  the  background  as  a 
firm  upholder  of  religious  equality.  Nor  is  this  all. 
There  are  other  cardinal  principles  of  the  empire^  which 
must  overrule  every  local  authority;  such  as,  right  of 
jury  trial  (too  often,  alas !  violated  now  in  England), 
right  of  habeas  corpus,  prohibition  of  slavery,  or  of  com¬ 
plicity  in  the  slave  trade,  and  various  other  important 
matters.  Nevertheless,  the  confirmation  of  local  Acts 
by  Parliaments  would  ordinarily  be  a  matter  of  form, 
and  in  most  things  could  be  securely  counted  on. 
Hence  there  is  no  question  that  Ireland  would  legislate 
for  herself  in  nearly  everything — in  short,  in  everything 
except  where  we  have  the  duty  of  supporting  an  oppressed 
minority. 

I  am  aware  that  men  who  are  deeply  versed  in  Irish 
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and  in  Brussels,  Prim  managing  from  afar  the  insurrec¬ 
tionary  party.  On  the  22nd  of  June  in  the  same  year 
when  the  great  revolt  broke  ont  almost  all  over  Spain,  and 
while  in  the  barracks  of  San  Gil  alone  some  six  hundred 
men  were  killed,  neither  Pavia  nor  Prim  were  in  Madrid, 
though  it  is  well  known  that  the  movement  was  organ¬ 
ised  by  Prim,  and  that  it  was  crushed  solely  on  account 
of  its  bad  management,  there  being  scarcely  any  chief  to 
the  business ;  for  men  like  Contreras  and  Pierrard,  of 
whom  we  have  lately  heard  so  much,  and  of  whom  the 
latter  alone  received  something  like  a  dozen  wounds  on 
that  occasion,  brave  as  they  are,  were  never  capable  of 
directing  any  military  movement.  The  Government, 
having  at  its  disposal  the  abilities  of  O’Donnell,  Narvaez, 
Serrano,  the  two  brothers  Concha,  Ros  de  Olano,  and 
several  other  experienced  officers,  naturally  got  the  best 
of  the  insurgents. 

The  main  political  events  after  1866  ought  still  to  be 
fresh  in  the  reader’s  memory.  O’Donnell,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  his  having  vanquished  the  insurrection,  had  to  retire 
to  make  room  for  Narvaez,  assisted  by  Gonzalez  Bravo, 
and  Marfori,  all  of  them  equally  anxious  to  re-establish 
what  they  called  the  system  of  authority,  and  what  was 
in  reality  about  the  most  arbitrary  and  corrupt  sort  of 
power  that  ever  ruled  Spain.  They  were  but  a  few 
months  in  power  when  a  new  insurrection  broke  out  in 
Aragon  and  Catalonia  in  August,  1867,  threatening  to 
spread  all  over  Spain.  It  was  again  Contreras  and 
Pierrard  who  fought,  this  time  under  the  more  direct 
instructions  of  Prim  and  his  Jefe  del  Estado  Mayor, 
Pavia.  The  revolt  was  once  more  subdued,  but  its  im¬ 
mediate  result  was  that  the  Democratie  party,  until  then 
opposed  to  Prim,  joined  him,  while  the  absence  of  men 
like  Serrano  in  the  Government  camp — for  they  were 
then  exiled  by  Narvaez — prepared  the  way  for  the 
famous  revolt  of  1868.  Narvaez  died  on  the  23d  of  April, 
and  Gonzalez  Bravo  lived  to  enjoy  power  only  for  a  very 
few  months.  On  the  18th  of  Sept,  the  great  insurrection 
broke  out  in  Cadiz,  with  Prim,  Serrano,  Topete,  and  Pavia, 
at  its  head  ;  Isabella’s  troops  were  defeated  at  Alcolea, 
and  the  Queen  had  to  fly  to  France.  Pavia,  to  whom 
Prim  had  already  given  the  rank  of  Colonel,  became 
now  Brigadier-General ;  and  just  four  years  later,  on 
the  morrow  of  Castelar’s  taking  the  Dictatorship  in 
September  last,  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-General  was 
Pavia’s  reward  for  the  “  pacification  ”  of  Andalusia.  The 
work  Pavia  had  done  in  the  beautiful  southern  provinces 
of  Spain  is  too  recent  to  be  mentioned  here ;  Cordova, 
Seville,  Cadiz,  Granada,  saw  him  entering  as  the  sup¬ 
pressor  of  the  Intransigentes,  and  received  him  with  ^ 
the  enthusiasm  the  Andalusians  are  capable  of.  That 
Pavia  has  now  discovered  in  himself  all  the  capacities 
wanted  for  crushing  rebellion,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
but  whether  he  has  real  military  ablilites  is  quite  another 
question,  which  has  to  be  decided  when  he  has  fought  in 
open  field  against  an  organised  array. 

A  circumstance  which  must  seem  particularly  curious 
to  the  English  mind,  is  the  constantly  changing  position 
which  all  the  men  mentioned  here  have  occupied  within 
the  very  short  period  of  the  last  five  years.  Thus  Prim, 
Pavia,  Contreras,  and  Pierrard,  were,  in  1867,  fellow- 
workmen  in  one  camp ;  and,  though  they  were  insur¬ 
gents,  they  always  belonged  then  to  the  moderate  party. 
On  the  o&er  hand^,  Serrano,  the  two  brothers  Concha, 
Ros  de  Olano,  were  in  the  opposite  camp,  and  fought  them, 
invariably  defeating  them.  In  1868,  we  find  nearly  the 
whole  of  both  parties  united  to  fight,  side  by  side,  the 
government  of  Isabella,  and,  four  years  later,  we  see 
Pierrard  and  Contreras  amongst  the  Intransigentes,  of 
the  extermination  of  whom,  Serrano  and  Pavia — their 
former  comrades — will  probably  soon  begin  to  boast. 
But  these  are  Cosas  de  Esjpana — Spanish  things,  not 
easily  understood  in  other  and  less  peculiar  countries. 

Azamat  Batuk. 


histoiT  ^  conclusion  that  Irishmen  cannot 

govern  themselves,  and  will  only  flame  out  into  civil  dis¬ 
orders  so  much  the  worse,  the  greater  the  power  in  them 
hands.  But  we  cannot  convince  the  Irish  of  this,  and  if 
we  are  for  ever  to  treat  them  as  inferiors  and  as  children, 
how  can  they  ever  grow  up  into  men  ?  How  can  we 
hope  to  avoid  their  watching  for  our  weakness  as  their 
hope,  and  becoming  insurgent  when  we  most  need  their 
aia  ?  In  case  of  their  insurrection,  as  the  late  Mr  J.  S. 
Mill  BO  well  said,  they  would  have  the  sympathy  of  all 
the  Cabinets  of  Europ*e  and  all  the  Ganbaldians ;  per¬ 
haps  also,  the  substantial  sympathy  of  the  Ainen(»n 
Union,  Surely,  to  avoid  risks  so  frigntfnl,  and  a  position 
so  like  to  dogged  despotism,  it  is  worth  while  to  make 


GENERAL  PAVIA. 

The  now  so  famous  Captain- General  of  Madrid  was 
but  a  short  time  ago  little  known  outside  military 
circles,  even  in  Spain  itself.  He  seems  to  belong  to 
that  class  of  characters  in  whom  few  suspect  any  abili¬ 
ties,  and  who  even  themselves  are  not  cognisant  of  what 
they  are  capable  of  performing  under  certain  favourable 
circumstances.  If  any  one  had  told  Pavia  three  or  four 
years  ago  that  he  would  bo  what  he  now  is,  he  would 
certainly  not  have  believed ;  it  and  even  as  late  as 
February  last,  on  his  being  appointed  for  a  few  days 
Commander  of  the  Army  of  the  North,  he  issued  a 
proclamation  which  was  by  no  means  in  accordance  with 
what  he  did  subsequently  in  Andalusia  or  the  other  day 
in  the  Palace  of  the  Cortes. 

This  is  the  kind  of  manifesto  he  launched  when  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Carlist  rising  he  had  to  relieve  Moriones 
in  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  North; — 

Basques  and  Navarre  men !  The  Government  of  the  Republic 
has  nominated  me  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the 
North,  and  sends  me  here  with  open  arms  to  embrace  you  as 
brothers.  The  Government  have  commanded  me  to  assure  you 
all,  without  distinction  of  political  creeds,  that  Republic  means 
tolerance  for  all  opinions,  all  rights  and  consciences,  and  that  it 
will  receive  all  of  you  as  brothers  without  humiliations  and  con¬ 
ventions,  without  treason  or  treaties.  Its  intentions  concerning 
the  Basque  provinces  and  Navarre  can  be  summed  up  in  the 
words  of  *'  Paz  y  Fueros  ”  (Peace  and  provincial  charters).  Return 
toyour  homes,  brave  Bashes  and  Navarre  men,  to  fraternise  with 
the  valiant  army  of  the  Republic  and  the  country !  Forgive  and 
forget.  The  greatest  glory  of  my  life  would  be  my  being  able  to 
say  some  day  that  not  a  shot  had  been  fired  between  ns,  and  that 
yon  had  opened  your  arms  to  me  in  order  that  I  might  throw 
myself  into  them.  Your  brother  and  general  commander-in¬ 
chief  of  the  army  of  the  North,  Pavia. 

A  proclamation  of  this  description  looks  somewhat 
diflercut  from  what  the  energetic  General  has  subse¬ 
quently  shown  himself  to  be  capable  of  doing.  His 
frequent  intimations  to  the  Madrid  Government  that  he 
would  hold  his  command  only  upon  the  distinct  under¬ 
standing  that  he  had  the  unlimited  right  of  shooting  his 
own  soldiers ;  his  dealings  in  Andalusia,  and  finally  his 
cavalier  kicking  the  deputies  out  of  their  own  Council 
Hall,  evidently  clash  with  the  fraternising  assurances  he 
made  eleven  months  ago  in  the  north.  And  how  he 
came  so  promptly  to  change  his  views  remains  at  pre¬ 
sent  perfectly  obscure. 

General  Pavia  belongs  to  an  old  Spanish  family.  His 
father  was  an  admiral  of  some  distinction,  and  the  son 
entered  early  the  service  of  his  country  in  the  artillery. 
About  1865  ho  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  under  Prim,  and 
was  supposed  to  belong,  by  his  political  opinions,  to  the 
Conservative  party  ;  but,  somehow  or  other.  Prim  caused 
him  to  join  the  well-known  military  insurrection  which 
broke  out  on  the  3rd  of  January,  1866,  at  Aranjuez.  It 
must  be  said,  however,  that  Pavia  observed  some  sort  of 
legal  forms  in  doing  so,  for  he  first  gave  in  his  resigna¬ 
tion  to  Isabella  and  then  became  a  rebel  chief. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  insurgents,  consisting, 
on  the  whole,  of  some  eight  hundred  horsemen,  had  no 
successes,  and  that  Prim  had  to  fly  to  Portugal,  where 
Pavia  followed  him,  in  the  character  of  chief  of  his 
staff.  Subsequently  they  both  lived  in  exile  in  London 


LIVINGSTONE. 

It  18  impossible  any  longer  to  doubt  the  intelligence 
wnicn  reach^  England  on  Monday  last,  the  scepticism  con- 
expressed  at  first,  is  dissipated  by  the 
ofiicial  tidings  of  the  following  day.  Dr  Livingstone  died  of 
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dysentery,  after  a  fortnight’s  illness,  on  his  way  from  Lake 
Bemba  (Liemba)  to  Unyanyembe,  about  the  middle  of  last 
August.  Our  iMt  authentic  tidings  of  him  had  been  those 
brought  by  Mr  Stanley  from  the  shores  of  the  Tanganyika 
lake,  in  the  summer  of  1872.  From  the  brief  particulars 
which  accompany  the  melancholy  tidings  now  received,  we 
gather  that  his  later  course  had  wen  to  the  west  and  south¬ 
west  of  that  body  of  water,  and  thence,  rounding  its  southern 
extremity  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  towards  Unyan¬ 
yembe,  probably  on  his  way  to  the  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
— about  midway  between  which  and  the  Tanganyika  lake 
(though  nearer  to  the  latter)  Unyanyembe  is  situated.  And 
thus  fall  through  all  hopes  entertained  of  meeting  the  great 
traveller  by  way  of  the  west  coast,  through  the  means  of  the 
expedition  now  engaged  in  the  ascent  of  the  Congo. 

Dr  Livingstone  was  bom  in  1817,  and  was  thus  fifty-six 
years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death.  During  four-and-twenty 
years  his  energies  have  been  devoted  to  the  civilisation  of  the 
native  races  of  Africa,  and  his  name  is  associated  with  the  cause 
of  African  discovery.  The  great  exploit  which  first  made 
him  known  to  the  world  at  large  was  comprehended  between 
the  years  1850  and  1856,  and  included  the  series  of  journey 
in  which  the  South  African  interior  was  crossed,  from  the 
falls  of  the  Zambesi  to  the  Atlantic  coast  (Loanda),  and  after¬ 
wards  from  the  latter  to  Quillemane,  on  the  Indian  Ocean, 
— i.e.,'from  sea  to  sea.  The  well-known  *  Missionary  Travels 
and  Besearches,’  published  during  the  author’s  visit  to  Eng¬ 
land  in  1856-7,  and  on  the  eve  of  his  renewed  departure  for 
African  shores,  were  among  the  immediate  fruits  of  this 
enterprise.  The  enthusiasm  awakened  amongst  all  classes  of 
society — merchants,  philanthropists,  statesmen,  geographers 
alike — by  the  presence  of  the  adventurous  explorer,  and  by 
the  pictures  which  he  drew  of  the  African  races, — their  capa¬ 
bilities  for  civilisation,  the  wrongs  endured  at  the  hands  of 
the  slave-trader— and  of  the  means  which  Africa  itself  pos¬ 
sessed  for  the  inaugumtion  of  a  better  future,  is  not  likely  to 
be  forgotten.  Its  results  were  to  be  immediate  :  the  Zambesi 
(so  it  was  hoped)  would  be  the  highway  of  commercial  inter¬ 
course  with  a  vast  interior,  within  which  civilisation  and 
Christianity  were  to  diffuse  their  joint  blessings.  Hopes 
fatally  doomed  to  disappointment ! 

The  second  great  series  of  journeys  associated  with  Living¬ 
stone’s  name  l^ougs  to  the  years  1858-64,  to  which  period 
the  ^Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Zambesi  and  its  Tri¬ 
butaries  ’  bears  reference.  The  discovery  of  the  Lakes  Shirwa 
and  Nyanza,  with  examination  of  the  course  of  the  Shire,  is 
prominent  amongst  the  geographical  fruits  of  the  enterprise. 

A  third  and  still  more  widely-extended  series  of  journeys 
begins  with  the  year  1866,  and  is  only  terminated  by  the 
explorer’s  death.  How  the  intervening  years  had  been 
passed  is  but  very  imperfectly  known,  probably  never  will  be 
otherwise  than  imperfectly  known.  His  more  immediate  aim, 
in  so  far  as  geographical  discovery  is  concerned,  was  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  t^sin  ot  the  Upper  Nile,  to  trace  out  the  sources 
of  that  river.  To  what  extent  this  object  had  been  accom¬ 
plished  is  yet  open  to  doubt.  Isolated  amidst  the  network  of 
waters  which  he  first  traced  in  the  interior  of  equatorial  Africa, 
and  cut  off  from  communication  with  the  coast,  Livingstone 
had  long  been  practically  lost  to  the  world  of  civilisation  at 
the  date  of  our  latest  direct  knowledge  of  his  movements. 
And  the  last  white  man  to  convey  to  him  the  sympathies  of 
the  outer  world,  to  become  for  a  while  the  sharer  of  his  toils, 
and  to  bid  him  “  God  speed  ”  on  his  farther  efforts,  was  not 
one  of  his  own  countrymen. 

It  is  impossible,  with  our  present  imperfect  knowledge,  to 
take  any  adequate  measure  of  the  later  efforts  of  the  great 
traveller.  Every  geographer  knows  how  exceedingly  small, 
as  measured  by  any  critical  standard,  is  the  value  attaching 
to  the  dotted  lines  of  lakes  and  rivers  which  appear  upon 
recent  maps  of  Africa  as  the  results  of  Livingstone’s  more 
recent  enterprise.  It  is,  indeed,  mortifying  to  reflect  how 
little,  after  the  efforts  of  successive  explorers  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  has  been  accomplished  towards  the  solution  of 
the  great  question  of  the  more  distant  Nile-sources. 

The  present  condition  of  African  geography  is  in  the  last 
degree  unsatisfactory.  We  are  still  as  unable  as  ever  to 
define  upon  the  map  the  limit  of  the  Upper  Nile  basin. 
Equatorial  Africa  remains  a  field  of  conjecture,  and  the 
mutual  relationship  of  its  lakes  and  rivers  offers  a  problem 
which  it  is  for  future  explorers  to  solve.  This,  however, 
detracts  in  no  measure  from  the  reputation  of  one  whose 
career  has  been  cut  short  by  death,  whose  achievements  as  an 
explorer  began  in  regions  that  lie  far  beyond  the  southern 
tropic,  and  ended  within  a  few  degrees  of  the  equator. 

It  is,  in  truth,  less  as  a  geographical  explorer  than  as  a 
labourer  in  the  cause  of  missionary  enterprise,  and  of  civilisa¬ 
tion  in  connection  therewith,  that  Livingtone  is  to  be  regarded, 
and  that  his  memory  will  be  cherished.  Mere  geographical 
aims  were,  with  him,  altogether  subordinate  to  the  great  pur¬ 
pose  of  introducing  civilisation  amongst  the  native  races  of 
-Africa,  and  giving  effect  to  plans  for  their  redemption  from 


the  horrors  of  slavery.  And  it  is  his  bright  distinction  that 
he  sought  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose  by  moral 
agencies  alone.  His  faith  in  its  ultimate  attainment  remained 
^shaken,  in  so  far  as  we  know  or  can  judge,  to  the  last. 
With  Bible  in  hand  he  fought  the  good  fight,  and  has  died, 
as  men  engag^  in  what  to  them  is  the  sacred  cause  of  truth 
might  well  wish  to  die,  with  zeal  and  courage  unimpaired, 
strong  in  confidence  as  to  the  final  issue,  “  with  his  harness 
on  bis  back.”  A  noble  ending  to  a  noble  career ! 

William  Hughes. 
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Ihe  subject  It  is  impossible  to  insist  too  earnestly  and 
euergeticMlI/  upon  the  fact  that  the  raison  ditre  and  aim  of 
the  stage  is  nowise  to  inculcate  a  moral  lesson,  or  to  support 
any  preconceived  theory ;  a  dramatist  who  shall  wt  such  a 
goal  as  this  before  him,  is  forgetful  of  the  most  important 
conditions  of  his  art,  and  forsakes  the  possibility  of  attaining 
the  effect  which  lies  immediately  under  his  hand,  to  strive 
after  another  kind  of  influence,  which  he  must  ipso  facto  be 
utterly  unable  to  compass.  He  falls  between  two  stools,  in 
fact.  He  can  only  reap  success  bv  the  vivid  reflection  in  his 
work  of  the  clashing  iMWsions,  the  living  thoughts  and  the 
fruitful  desires,  which  are  continually  seething  in  the  world 
around  him,  and  tossing  its  surface.  If  he  brings  to 
his  task  an  eye  quick  to  seize  every  pregnant  fact, 
and  that  rare  sense  of  intuition  which  knows  so  har¬ 
moniously  to  group  each  one  that  it  not  only  produces  its  own 
peculiar  separate  influence,  but  heightens  the  effect  of  every 
'Other  and  the  whole,  then,  indeed,  will  he  wield  a  magician’s 
wand.  His  art  will  break  through  the  hard  crust  of  sordid 
•egotism  which  the  strife  of  daily  life  so  surely  and  fatally 
accumulates  round  all  human  hearts.  He  will  stir  within 
each  heart  some  overmastering  impulse  in  response  to  every 
flash  of  true  and  keen  feeling  in  the  personages  whose  vicissi¬ 
tudes  are  occupying  the  stage.  He  will  arouse  trains  of  sug¬ 
gestive  thought  which  shall  surely  not  pass  away  without 
lejiving  behind  them  some  ineffaceable  impress  on  our  souls. 
He  will  make  us  live  over  again  in  imagination  some  of  the 
best  moments  of  our  lives.  And  what  greater,  more  noble, 
and  more  enduring  triumph  can  any  artist  dream  of  ?  Yet 
it  can  only  be  grasped  by  the  indirect,  subtle,  unconscious 
methods  of  single-minded  art,  by  those  touches  of  nature 
which  make  the  whole  world  kin ;  and  any  attempt  to 
reach  the  same  end  by  those  dialectical  means  of  appeal, 
which  find  their  proper  sphere  in  the  press  and  pulpit, 
must  be  entirely  unavailing.  And  yet  the  dramatist’s 
f)ower  of  moving  his  audience  has  well-defined  limits 
of  its  own,  which  he  cannot  hope  to  overpass  under  pain 
of  being  deserted  by  his  influence  ana  charm.  His 
delineations  must  not  be  overmuch  at  variance  with  the 
prevailing  moods  of  sentiment  of  the  day.  The  characters  he 
depicts,  and  the  actions  which  he  ascribes  to  them,  must  not 
so  disaccord  with  the  types  and  standards  approved  by  the 
sj)ectators  as  to  leave  the  impression  of  high-flown  utopianism 
or  corrupt  cynicism.  Either  result  will  so  repel  them  as  to 
prevent  the  awakening  of  that  discriminating  interest  and 
thoughtful  attention  which  it  should  be  the  great  and  sole 
aim  of  his  art  to  arouse.  But  we  will  not  deaden  the  effect 
of  M.  Sarcey’s  comprehensive  and  pungent  criticism  by  any 
further  commentary  of  our  own.  A.  E.  V.  S. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

We  have  said  elsewhere  what  we  think  on  the  ques¬ 
tions  raised  by  Mr  Gladstone  in  adopting  a  coarse 
which  the  Conservatives  naturally  profess  to  regard  as 
a  (Vetat.  The  policy  enunciated  in  his  address  to 
the  Greenwich  electors  begins  and  ends  in  a  promise  of 
money.  The  reduction  of  local  rates,  the  repeal  of  the 
income-tax,  and  an  unnamed  contribution  tow'ards  a 
“  free  breakfast-table,”  are  tied  up  in  a  bundle  and 
dangled  before  the  eyes  of  wavering  Radicals.  Beyond 
this  entirely  colourless  appeal  to  our  pockets,  everything 
is  vague  in  the  extreme.  Justice  must  be  done  to  the 
agricultural  labourers,— but  it  is  a  toss-up  whether  Mr 
Gladstone  would  do  as  much  as  Mr  Disraeli ;  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  local  government  must  be  advanced, — but  it  is 
only  “  almost  a  reproach  ”  that  the  principle  has  hitherto 
been  neglected ;  the  laws  respecting  the  transfer,  the 
descent,  and  the  occupation  of  land  j  the  laws  respectino^' 
game  ;  the  laws  respecting  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors ; 
the  laws  affecting  the  relations  between  employer  and 
employed,— are  mentioned  as  a  sort  of  shibboleth  to 
satisfy  unwary  Radicals;  but  all  that  Mr  Gladstone  says 
is  that  in  some  of  these  matters  there  is  room  for 
extensive  improvement.”  Not  a  single  reform  is  pro¬ 
mised,  or  even  warmly  advocated,  except  the  very 
questionable  reductions  of  taxation  depending  upon  the 
extremely  uncertain  realisation  of  a  surplus  of  five 
millions. 

Mr  Disraeli  makes  his  cauntcr-bid  in  an  address  to 
the  Buckinghamshire  squires.  Unlike  Mr  Gladstone’s 
his  policy  is  very  definite.  It  consists  entirely  in  the 
negation  of  Gladstoniauism.  “  Beer  and  the  Bible,  and 
down  with  Gladstone !  ”  is  the  watchword  which  has 


run  round  the  Tory  hosts.  There  is  undoubtedly  some* 
thing  to  go  upon  in  this  cry,  and  it  is  sufficiently  com¬ 
pact  to  stand  out  in  relief  against  the  “  prolix  narrative 
of  the  ex-Premier.  The  unpardonable  blunder  of  the 
Asbantee  War  is  another  point  which  Mr  Disraeli  har^ 
seized  with  natural  avidity;  but  the  nation  will  not^■ 
forget  that  the  Tories  are  as  much  to  blame  as  thr,^ 
Liberals  for  the  indifference  with  which  Parliament 
allowed  os  to  be  drawn  into  the  unfortunate  Dutch 
barter.  It  is  nevertheless  Mr  Disraeli’s  rather  than  Mr 
Gladstone’s  appeal  which  the  country  is  called  upon  to , 
answer.  The  latter  has  virtually  put  no  issue  before  ns. 
The  former  has  done  what  he  could  to  make  the  issue 
narrow  and  distinct,  by  propounding  the  momentous 
question  of  “  Gladstone  or  no  Gladstone.” 

Mr  Forster  at  Bradford  elects  to  stand  or  fall  by  the 
25th  Clause ;  and  he  stakes  upon  this  tottering  founda¬ 
tion  his  whole  title  to  the  gratitude  of  his  country. 
England  will  judge  him,  in  spite  of  himself,  after  a 
more  liberal  construction.  The  man  who  in  1870  found 
the  average  attendance  of  school-children  to  be  one 
million,  and  who  raised  it  in  1873  to  a  million  and  a- 
half,  deserves  no  stinted  approbation ;  but  he  would  have 
deserved  still  more  if  he  had  not  swallowed  that  notorious 
clause.  We  will  take  him  at  our  own  price  rather  than 
at  his  own  ;  but  we  shall  none  the  less  think  of  him  as 
having  betrayed  the  friends  amongst  whom  he  was  bom 
and  bred.  He  has  done  all  that  lay  in  him  to  commit 
his  former  and  future  colleagues  to  denominational 
education ;  'and  the  result  of  this  outspokenness,  and 
of  the  ex-Premier’s  trimming,  is  that  the  Nonconformist 
vote  is  as  good  as  lost  to  the  Gladstonians.  The  Non¬ 
conformist  Committee  has  issued  a  circular  in  which  the 
policy  is  urged  upon  its  constituents  of  exacting  pledges 
from  Liberal  candidates,  as  a  condition  of  support,  tW 
they  will  demand  the  repeal  of  the  25th  Clause,  the 
establishment  of  School  Boards  in  every  district,  and 
the  compulsory  attendance  of  children.  This  is  in 
point  of  fact  the  only  available  method  of  efficiently 
fighting  out  the  important  issues  raised  by  Mr  Forster’s 
Act. 

The  Daily  Telegraphy  with  an  intolerable  assumption 
of  a  power  to  dictate  the  conduct  befitting  Liberals  and 
Radicals  of  every  shade,  takes  exception  to  the  candida¬ 
ture  of  all  aspirants  to  Parliamentary  honours  except 
such  as  swear  by  the  name  of  Gladstone.  No  doubt  it 
is  annoying  to  “  Ministerialists  ”  and  their  friends  to  see 
their  chances  brought  into  jeopardy  by  the  arrival  of  a 
working-man  candidate,  or  of  a  representative  of 
genuine  outspoken  Radicalism ;  and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  “  Ministerial  ”  organs  and  to  the  late  and 
would-be  Ministers  themselves.  But  the  Telegraph  and 
those  who  think  with  it  surely  know  by  this  time  that 
they  can  no  longer  exact  barren  sacrifices  from  the 
powerful  party  whom  they  have  done  so  little  to  please. 
Valentine  has  snubbed  Orson  so  frequently  that  the 
giant  cannot  be  expected  to  retain  his  fidelity  to  the 
whippersnapper.  We  heartily  hope  that  Mr  Odger  will 
get  in  for  Southwark,  Captain  Maxse  for  the  Tower 
Hamlets,  Mr  M.  Barry  for  Marylebone,  Mr  Lucraft  for 
Finsbury,  Mr  J.  C.  Cox  for  Dewsbury,  Mr  Howell  for 
Aylesbury,  Mr  Bradlaugh  for  Northampton,  Mr  Potter 
for  Peterborough,  Mr  Mottershead  for  Preston,  Mr 
Halliday  for  Merthyr,  Mr  Macdonald  for  Stafford,  Mr 
Burt  for  Morpeth,  Alderman  Carter  for  Leeds,  Mr 
Baxter  Langley  for  Greenwich,  and,  in  short,  the. 
Radical  candidate  wherever  he  has  thrown  down  his 
gauntlet.  We  shall  not  rejoice  if  the  division  lets  in  a 
Tory  for  a  distinctly  Liberal  constituency ;  but  we  do 
undoubtedly  rejoice  that  the  issue  of  the  direct  repre¬ 
sentation  of  labour  is  being  so  pluckily  fought  on  so 
many  battle-fields. 

The  Anti-Game-Law  League  has  confined  its  action 
daring  the  present  election  to  the  distribution,  through 
its  members  and  friends  in  the  various  constituencies,  of 
pamphlets  aud  printed  matter  bearing  upon  the  Game 
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Laws,  experience  having  shown  that  an  election-time  is 
more  propitious  than  any  other  to  the  admission  of  poli¬ 
tical  convictions  such  as  these  pamphlets  are  calcnlated 
to  produce.  Many  members  of  the  General  and  Execu¬ 
tive  Committees  of  the  League  are  candidates  for  the 
Dew  Parliament,  and  the  officers  have  every  ground  for 
anticipating  a  considerable  increase  of  stren^h  npon  this 
important  question  in  the  House  of  Commons. 


Mr  Gladstone  dwells,  in  his  manifesto,  npon  the 
various  national  questions  now  agitating  the  public 
mind.  Thus  attention  is  directed  to  the  educa¬ 
tional  question;  to  the  property  and  income  of  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge;  to  the  laws 
relating  to  the  transfer,  descent,  and  occupation  of  land ; 
to  those  relating  to  game,  spirituous  liquors,  employer 
and  employed,  rating  and  local  government,  wages  in 
agricultural  districts ;  to  the  assimilation  of  the  county 
and  borough  franchise.  But  nowhere  has  Mr  Gladstone 
found  it  expedient,  or  worth  his  while,  to  touch  npon 
that  question  which  has  distinguished  itself  among  all 
others  by  its  rapid  progress,  and  by  the  interest  which 
it  excites  among  all  classes ;  nowhere  does  Mr  Gladstone 
give  a  syllable  of  recognition  to  the  subject  of  Woman 
Suffrage.  It  cannot  be  that  the  industrious  ex- Premier 
lacks  courage  or  resolution.  Surely  the  force  of  will 
which  enabled  Mr  Gladstone  to  take  entirely  upon 
himself  this  sweeping  reformation,  in  the  very  teeth  of 
friends  and  foes,  might  have  supported  him  against  the 
possible  charge  of  Quixotism,  and  even  enabled  him  to 
bear  the  vulgar  sarcasm  of  Sir  Henry  James  and  his 
gallant  confederates. 

The  St  James’s  Hall  and  Exeter  Hall  meetings,  con¬ 
vened  in  order  to  express  the  sympathy  of  English 
Protestants  with  the  German  anti- Papal  movement,  fell 
rather  flat.  This  fact  clearly  does  not  imply  that  Eng¬ 
lish  Protestants  do  not  rejoice  at  Bismarck’s  oppression 
of  the  Catholics.  Trust  a  Protestant  to  rejoice  at  a  bit 
of  good  wholesome  oppression !  But  the  truth  is  that 
the  German  policy  is  transparently  political,  and  it  is 
only  an  accident  that  makes  the  oppressor  a  Protestant 
and  the  oppressed  a  Catholic.  That  understood,  it  is 
really  too  much  to  expect  us  to  be  enthusiastic.  If  the 
last  Jesuit  were  packed  out  of  Germany,  a  German  might 
be  excused  for  throwing  his  cap  into  the  air  ;  and  every 
approach  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  which  the  Pope  would 
be  confessedly — what  he  perhaps  now  is  virtually — a 
cypher  in  European  politics,  is  matter  for  congratulation 
to  all  lovers  of  freedom.  But  it  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  any  one  has  reason  to  be  afraid  of  Pio  Nono  and  his 
successors.  Consequently  the  elements  of  enthusiasm 
are  wanting. 

If  an  account  of  certain  alleged  atrocities  in  Natal, 
just  published  by  the  Peace  Society,  be  accurate,  it  would 
seem  that  the  British  dependency  of  Natal  has  been 
made  the  scene  of  a  most  scandalous  violation  of  free¬ 
dom,  which  casts  a  stain  upon  our  national  honour.  In 
a  brush  with  a  Kaffir  colony  at  the  Diamond-fields  three 
colonists  lost  their  lives.  The  Kaffirs  then  fled,  and  the 
authorities  proceeded  to  “  make  an  example.”  They  are 
reported  to  have  “  kidnapped  fifteen  hundred  Kaffir 
women,  the  wives,  sisters,  and  daughters  of  the  fugi¬ 
tives.”  These  women,  it  is  said,  have  been  “  distributed  j 
and  apprenticed  out  at  a  distance  from  their  former 
homes.  .  .  Applications  have  been  received  for  5,000 

of  them,  if  procurable,  from  persons  willing  to  employ 
them.”  Now  what  is  the  condition  of  an  “  apprenticed  ” 
Kaffir  woman  ?  or  rather — for  that  is  all  we  need 
inquire — what  may  be  the  condition  of  an  “  apprenticed  ” 
Kaffir  woman  in  the  hands  of  an  unscrupulous  colonist  ? 
Have  the  home  authorities  clean  consciences  in  matters 
of  this  kind  ?  We  had  thought  that  the  practice  of 
selling  prisoners  of  war  into  slavery  was  confined  to 
reputed  savages.  But  these  Kaffir  women  were  not  even 
prisoners  of  war.  The  more  we  hear  of  Coolies,  and 
Kaffirs,  and  Fantees,  the  more  we  are  forced  to  the 
nauseous  conviction  that  England  is  still  a  slave -dealing 
and  a  slave-holding  country. 


The  working-men  have  done  well  to  establish  a. 
Hospital  Saturday ;  that  is  to  say  if  they  are  actuated, 
as  we  believe  them  to  be,  by  a  desire  to  do  on  Saturday  * 
what  they  cannot  do  on  Sunday.  Captain  Mercier  and' 
his  friends  no  doubt  saw  their  way  to  collecting  for  the 
hospitals,  by  means  of  their  new  organisation,  a  consider-- 
able  sum  of  money  which  would  otherwise  be  entirely 
lost  to  the  London  charities,  and  it  appears  to  us  that 
they  deserve  the  warmest  thanks  of  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion  and  of  the  public  generally.  We  do  not  under¬ 
stand  the  objections  raised  by  certain  of  our  contem¬ 
poraries  against  this  scheme ;  and  the  insinuations  of  at 
least  one  of  the  medical  organs,  casting  doubts  upon 
the  genuineness  of  the  working-men’s  charitableness,  are 
utterly  unworthy  of  the  profession. 


The  great  strike  of  the  railway  engineers  in  America 
has  ended,  after  producing  considerable  discomfort  all 
round.  The  strikers  were  thrown  out  of  work,  the 
business  of  the  companies  was  retarded,  and  traffic  was 
seriously  impeded  for  some  days,  so  that  the  three  prin¬ 
cipals  in  the  affair — the  men,  the  employers,  and  the- 
public — alike  suffered  a  certain  amount  of  inconvenience, 
and  this  apparently,  since  the  strike  lacked  the  support 
of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Engineers,  without 
adequate  cause.  In  this  country,  at  all  events,  present 
circumstances  suggest  caution  on  the  part  of  the 
possessors  of  grievances.  Except  in  such  simple  matters  • 
as  the  reception  of  more  or  less  wages,  your  grievance 
bears  within  it,  from  its  very  nature,  an  element  of  serious 
annoyance  to  its  owner.  It  may  be  used  in  political  or 
social  warfare  as  a  means  of  attracting  sympathy,  and  of 
perplexing,  hampering,  and  mystifying  opponents,  up  to 
a  certain  point;  but  it  has  this  objection,  that  it  is 
removable  at  the  will  of  the  hostile  party,  so  that  those 
who  rashly  stimulate  the  operation  of  a  good  working 
grievance  unexpectedly  find  themselves  like  the  Con¬ 
servative  party,  when  ^e  news  of  the  dissolution  broke 
npon  them  on  Saturday,  “cursed  with  a  granted 
prayer.” 


Among  those  who  may  profit  by  the  chances  and 
changes  of  the  Dissolution  are  the  Tonic  Sol-fa-ists.  We 
pointed  out,  some  months  ago,  the  wholly  unsatisfactory 
treatment  this  body  has  met  with  from  the  Education 
Department  in  the  appointment  of  Mr  Hullah  as  the 
sole  Inspector  of  Music  in  the  training  colleges.  From 
the  interview  of  last  week  between  Mr  Forster  and  a 
deputation  of  the  advocates  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  system, 
— of  which  the  short-hand  writer’s  report  is  now  before 
us, — it  is  evident  that  these  new  complaints  of  Mr 
Hullah’s  partiality  and  unfairness  as  a  judge  between 
the  two  systems  will  be  pigeon-holed  and  forgotten,  as 
heretofore.  Mr  Forster,  with  a  candid  confession  of 
ignorance, — of  which,  as  a  Minister  of  Education,  he 
had  at  least  no  occasion'  to  boast, — announced  that  “  he 
had  the  advantage  of  perfect  impartiality,  because  his 
knowledge  of  one  notation  was  equal  to  his  knowledge 
of  the  other.”  He  displayed,  however,  the  most  com* 
plete  inability  to  g^asp  the  gist  of  the  question  at  issue ; 
and  the  impartiality  on  which  he  congratulates  himself 
does  not  pervade  his  department,  or  it  could  not  for  a 
day  longer  retain  as  arbiter  between  two  systems  of 
notation  the  man  who  has  been  the  principal  English 
upholder  of  the  one  and  opponent  of  the  other,  and  for 
whom,  in  the  triumph  of  one  at  the  expense  of  the 
other,  are  bound  up,  not  only  considerable  pecuniary 
interests,  but  the  professional  reputation  of  a  lifetime. 


Pending  the  universal  adoption  of  Sir  Henry  Thomp¬ 
son’s  plan  of  disposing  of  the  corpses  of  the  dead  by 
burning,  which  would,  at  all  events,  bring  the  subject 
in  dispute  within  a  smaller  compass,  there  will  probably 
be  recurrences  in  all  Christian  countries  of  periods  of 
agitation  regarding  the  degree  to  which  dominant 
religions  bodies  may  or  may  not  enforce  or  withhold 
burial  rites.  The  Liberals  and  Clericals  in  the  Belgian 
Chamber  have  just  had  an  animated  debate  on  these 
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order,  and  themselves  ander  the  guardianship  of  another/ 
guide  who  calls  himself  their  brother,  or  uncle,  or 
haps  godfather.  It  is,  in  short,  almost  impossible  tot 
keep  them  out.  Meantime,  the  Italian  Parliament  has^ 
done  its  best  to  remedy  the  evil,  by  making  the  contracts  ‘ 
on  which  the  trade  is  founded  both  difficult  and  danger.^ 
ous.  The  offence  of  hiring  out  a  child  to  go  abroad 
entails  a  penalty  of  six  months*  imprisonment,  besides  a ) 
fine  of  from  100  to  500  francs  ;  and  an  Italian  taking  a 
child  abroad  is  liable  to  one  or  two  years’  imprisonment, 
and  a  fine  of  1,000  francs. 


points,  in  which  some  sharp  things  were  said.  M.  Bara, 
the  Liberal,  having  claimed  the  complete  secularisation 
of  the  national  cemeteries  as  the  only  means  of  abolishing 
the  insidious  distinctions  between  citizens  made  by 
separated  cemeteries  or  comers  of  cemeteries,  a  member 
of  the  Clerical  partv»  who  was  maintaining  that  the 
Catholics  asked  no  help  from  the  State  in  the  way  of 
building,  incautiously  added,  “The  Catholics  ask  for 
nothing.”  “  But  legacies,”  interposed  M.  Bara.  After 
all,  no  expedient  yet  proposed  for  meeting  the  wishes  of 
Catholics  and  Secularists,  on  one  common  ground, 
is  more  satisfactory  than  that  devised  by  Louis  XIV .  of 
pious  memory.  Moliere  being  dead,  his  body  was  refused 
admission  to  the  Catholic  cemetery.  The  widow  com¬ 
plained.  Louis  XrV.  sent  for  the  Archbishop.  “  How 
far  down  does  consecration  carry?”  inquired  the 
monarch.  “To  the  depth  of  four  feet,”  replied  the 
prelate.  “  Verv  well,  then,”  replied  Louis  XIV.,  “  bury 
nim  five  feet  below  the  surface.”  The  only  objection  to 
the  plan  is,  that  although 

The  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet,  and  blossom  in  the  dust, 

the  faithful  themselves  might,  if  interred  d  jleur  de  terre, 
be  more  injurious  to  their  fellow  creatures  in  death 
than  the  veriest  reprobate  in  the  lower  stratum  had  been 
in  life. 


Mr  Carlyle  sees  in  the  strife  between  Capital  and 
Labour  only  a  terrible  advance  towards  the  solution  of 
petroleum.  His  letter,  expressing  this  fear,  has  been 
prominently  exhibited  during  the  last  few  days  in  the 
Conservative  journals,  as  though  it  were  a  notable  con¬ 
demnation  of  strikes,  trades-unions,  and  other  similar 
iniquities.  We  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that 
Mr  Carlyle  intended  this  conclusion ;  but  the  letter  was 
undoubti^ly  worded  with  a  looseness  which  made  the 
inference  natural. 


CORRESPONDENCE.  f 

— — O - 

“shoulders  to  the  wheel!” 

Sir, — As  we  are  to  have  a  general  election,  it  would  be  well  P 
for  the  more  advanced  Liberals  to  consider  what  line  of  ■ 
action  they  should  take.  It  is  evident  from  Mr  Gladstone's 
address  that  he  desires  rest.  Now  it  appears  to  me  that  iti 
would  be  no  loss,  but  a  considerable  gain  to  the  Liberal 
party,  if  he  would  make  way  for  some  other  and  younger  : 
Liberal,  who  has  more  confidence  in  modem  principles  than  | 
he  appears  to  possess.  He  must  be  blind  indeed,  if  he^| 
cannot  see  the  great  anomalies  in  our  present  system  of  ^ . 
representation.  For  instance,  what  justice  is  there  in'| 
excluding  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  respectable*^ 
people  from  the  franchise ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the^. 
young  men  in  our  large  wholesale  houses,  and  assistantas^, 
in  large  shops  all  over  the  kingdom?  A  young  man^: 
earning  30/.  a-year  as  an  assistant  or  clerk,  and  uaviogM 
his  board  and  lodging  found  for  the  sake  of  convenience^ 
and  economy  by  his  employer,  is  much  more  intelligent^ 
and  capable  of  voting  than  a  bricklayer’s  labourer  earning^! 
his  ISs.  a* week.  There  is  no  justice  in  excluding  these^J^^ 
thousands  of  honest  and  industrious  people  from  the  fran-  '  I 
chise.  It  is  a  great  injustice  to  exclude  them  ;  the  more  so^  i 
now  that  we  have  the  ballot  to  protect  them  from  intimi* 
dation. 

Again  :  Mr  Gladstone  does  not  appear  capable  of  seeing . 
the  great  advantages  of  Personal  Kepresentation,  a  system  ■  f 
that  is  likely  to  do  more  for  Representative  Government  than  V® 
anything  else.  We  should  never  see  great  thinkers  like  Mr  J 
Mill  excluded  from  the  House  of  Commons  under  this  system,  -  v 
And  he  does  not  appear  to  comprehend  the  great  system  ot  ' 
co-operative  labour  which  Mr  Mill  rightly  designates  as  “  the 
probable  future  of  the  working-classes.” 

Again  :  Mr  Gladstone  appears  to  be  very  undecided  about  ^ 
the  reform  of  our  Land  Laws — a  thing  of  vital  importance.  Sir  '  " 
Charles  Dilke,  M.P.,  who  is  the  chairman  of  the  “  Commons 
Preservation  Society,”  has  told  us  that  “  Mr  Gladstone  has 
laid  down  doctrines  in  the  case  of  the  Thames  Embankment 
and  the  New  Forest  only  worthy  of  the  time  of  Charles  II. 
(very  characteristic  of  the  man),  and  the  House  of  Commons 
has  now  three  times  pronounced  against  his  view,  twice  as  to 
Eppiug  and  once  as  to  the  Embankment.  In  short,  it  looks 
as  if  Mr  Gladstone  is  going  to  be  nearly  as  great  a  hinderer 
to  reforms  as  was  Lord  Palmerston. 

With  regard  to  disestablishment,  it  appears  to  me  it  would 
be  great  folly  to  allow  Mr  Gladstone  to  attempt  it,  with  his 
strong  Church  prejudice,  because  he  would  only  hand  overall, 
or  nearly  all,  the  enormous  revenues  to  the  Church,  and  thus 
rob  the  general  public  of  the  money. 

In  our  last  Parliament,  Mr  Gladstone  was  continually 
calling  in  the  assistance  of  the  Tories  and  forsaking  the 
advanced  Liberals.  This  being  so,  the  only  way  open  to  th*e 
great  pioneers  of  the  Liberal  party  is  to  pay  him  off  in  his 
own  coin,  and  insist  on  dictating  the  terms  on  which  he  may 
share  the  government  of  the  country. 

Pauperism  and  our  criminal  system  are  both  questions 
that  Mr  Gladstone  does  not  appear  to  understand,  neither  do 
I  believe  he  is  capable  of  dealing  with  these  great  social  evils. 

The  pauperism  of  England  ana  Wales  is  represented  by  an 
expenditure,  in  the  shape  of  poor-rates,  of  nearly  6,000, 00(^ 
per  annum ;  and  the  whole  cost  of  our  criminal  classes  is 


The  Melbourne  Argus  of  December  4,  commenting  on 
the  efforts  made  to  secure  the  advantages  of  university 
education  for  women — a  movement  which  has  met  with 
more  support  and  favour  in  the  colonies  than  in  the 
mother  country — says : — “  It  is  only  within  the  last  year 
or  eighteen  months  that  female  candidates  were  admitted. 
Even  still  they  arc  not  permitted  to  matriculate,  although 
they  mav  have  passed  the  examination.  Their  appear¬ 
ance  hitherto,  therefore,  at  these  examinations  has  been 
really  like  angels’  visits.  At  the  examination  in  August 
last,  there  were  some  four  or  five  such  candidates,  and 
two  of  them  had  the  singular  good  fortune  and  merit  of 
monopolising  the  whole  first-class,  to  the  exclusion  of 
their  masculine  competitors.  On  the  present  occasion 
there  are  nearly  forty  ladies.  Hitherto,  the  education  of 
girls  in  this  place,  as  in  most  others,  has  been  lament- 
.ably  defective.  It  has  now  been  placed  under  more 
favourable  conditions,  and  we  may  fairly  expect  to  see 
as  great  an  improvement  in  ladies’  academies  as  we 
have  seen  among  our  boys.  We  have  been  assnred, 
indeed,  that  the  good  effect  of  this  stimulus  are  already 
apparent,  and  that  the  character  of  the  books  purchased 
for  the  use  of  ladies’  schools  has  lately  shown  a  very 
marked  improvement.  If,  in  the  sourse  of  this  and  the 
next  examination,  any  considerable  number  of  ladies 
shall  have  passed  the  matriculation  examination,  it  will, 
wo  presume,  bo  hardly  possible  to  withhold  from  them 
any  longer  permission  to  matriculate,  and  of  course  to 
pursue  their  studies  in  the  usual  manner.  The  senate 
of  the  university  has  already  more  than  once  expressed 
its  opinion  in  favour  of  the  admission  of  women  to  equal 
academic  rank,  and  the  council  has  so  far  conceded  as  to 
have  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the  subject.” 


The  increasing  number  of  Italian  children  wandering 
about  the  streets  of  Paris  has  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
French  press,  and  a  writer  in  the  Temps^  while  deploring 
the  proof  thus  afforded  of  the  growth  of  the  traffic  in 
these  unfortunate  little  creatures,  describes  the  difficul¬ 
ties  which,  notwithstanding  an  earnest  desire  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Italian  Government  for  its  suppression, 
have  been  experienced  by  the  French  authorities  in  deal- 
ing  with  the  matter.  A  sort  of  Freemasonry  subsists 
^tween  the  parents  of  the  children  and  the  persons 
interested  in  receiving  them,  which  puts  the  best-con¬ 
certed  measures  at  fault.  For  instance,  suppose  a  band 
of  those  poor  children  is  deserted  by  their  employer,  or, 
more  correctly  speaking,  their  purchaser,  they  are  taken 
charge  of  by  the  police  and  handed  over  to  the  Italian 
Consul,  by  whose  orders  they  are  escorted  to  the  frontier. 
A  fortnight  after,  back  they  come,  their  papers  all  in 
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about  half  that  sum,  viz.,  3,000,000/.  No  oue  should  be 
Prime  Minister  of  England  who  cannot  grapple  with  these 
subjects. 

It  appears  to  me,  then,  that  in  all  casaa  where  there-  it  no 
genuine  Liberal  candidate,  it  would  be  far  better  for  all  ad- 
vanc^  Liberals  either  not  to  vote  at  all,  or  else  vote  for  an  out- 
and-out  old  Tory  ;  because,  even  should  the  Toiy  party  come 
into  office,  when  the  country  has  once  felt  their  teeth,  we 
should  have  a  good  wholesome  reaction,  and  the  millions  of 
unenfranchised  would  be  roused  into  action.  Something  of 
this  sort  is  required  every  now  and  then  in  order  to  make 
the  people  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel. 

I  am,  &c.,  L  H.  Winsbr. 

January  26th,  1874. 


SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  GIRLS  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Sir, — In  order  in  some  measure  to  remedy  the  existing  in¬ 
equality  between  the  Scholarships  offered  to  girls  and  Doys 
in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  metropolis  (four,  namely  the 
Mortimer,  the  Clothworkers*  Company,  Mr  W.  H.  Smith’s, 
and  the  Hartog  Memorial,  having  l>e^  announced  as  in¬ 
tended  for  boys,  and  one  only,  the  Lawrence  Scholarship,  for 
boys  and  girls),  the  Women’s  Education  Union,  established 
for  the  object  of  promoting  the- higher  education  of  women, 
desires  to  offer  a  Scholarship,  of  the  value  of  25^.  for  three 
years,  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  London  School  Board, 
and  to  b»  open  to  competition  in  all  the  elementary  nrls’ 
schools  of  the  metropolis,  the  successful  candidate  to  hold  the 
Scholarship  in  one  of  the  schools  of  the  Girls’  Public  Day 
School  Company,  or  of  the  North  London  Collegiate  Trust. 
The  Central  Committee  of  the  Union,  following  the  precedent 
they  adopted  last  year,  have  already  offered  for  the  coming 
year  five  Scholarships,  of  the  value  of  251.  each,  in  connection 
with  the  University  Local  and  other  examinations ;  and, 
having  in  view  this  large  claim  upon  the  current  funds  of  the 
Union,  they  propose  to  cover  the  entire  expense  of  this 
Scholarship  for  Elementary  Schools  by  a  special  fund, 
towards  which  301.  has  been  subscribed  5  and  further 
donations  are  invited,  which  can  be  paid  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Union,  Mias  Brough,  112  Brompton-road,  S.W. 

I  am,  &c., 

(Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Central  Committee), 

JosBPH  Payne,  Chairman. 


SPIRITUALISM. 

Sir, — Having  lately  devoted  some  portion  of  my  time  to 
the  theoretic  and  practical  study  of  Spiritual  phenomena, 
and  thereby  qualified  myself,  in  some  measure,  to  form  an 
opinion  upon  the  subject,  I  trust  you  will,  in  the  interests 
of  science,  allow  me  to  place  briefly  before  your  readers 
one  of  my  most  remarkable  experiences. 

On  Saturday,  March  29  th,  1873,  I  went  to  the  house  of 
Mr  Frederick  Hudson,  of  Palmer-terrace,  Holloway-road, 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  truth  or  falsity  of  Spirit 
Photography.  It  being  a  branch  of  the  question  with  which 
I  was  quite  unfamiliar,  I  took  with  me  a  friend,  Mr  Noyes,  of 
the  United  University  Club,  a  gentleman  who  has  photo- 
maphed  extensively  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  who  has  there¬ 
fore  sufficient  experience  of  the  art  to  be  confident  of  being 
able  to  detect  any  attempt  at  fraud,  if  admitted  to  the  photo¬ 
grapher’s  sanctum.  Mr  Noyes,  I  should  premise,  is  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  good  social  status ^  whose  honesty  is  above  suspicion. 
On  our  arrival  at  Mr  Hudson’s,  we  met,  by  appointment, 
Mrs  Olive  (her  present  address  is  49  Belmont-atreet,  Chalk- 
farm-road,  N.W.),  a  trustworthy  medium  or  person  gifted 
with  a  sensitive  negative-magnetic  temperament,  and  thereby 
enabled  to  facilitate  communications  with  psychic  agents,  whose 
corporeal  forms,  being  more  or  less  fluidic  and  etherealised, 
are  invisible  to  the  sense  of  sight  in  its  rude  elementary 
physical  condition.  After  some  preliminary  conversation,  we 
all  passed  through  the  garden  mlo  the  glass-house,  at  the 
extreme  end  of  which,  and  entirely  partitioned  off  from  it 
by  a  canvas  screen  immediately  behind  the  sitter,  is  a  closet, 
intended  to  accommodate  the  medium.  When  the  plates 
were  prepared,  and  all  was  ready,  Mrs  01i\'e  left  the  glass¬ 
house  and  entered  this  closet,  so  that  it  would  have  been 
physically  impossible  for  her  to  come  within  the  range  of 
the  instrument.  I  was  taken  five  times.  On  the  first  occar 
sion,  I  persisted  in  the  wish  that  1  had  mentally  expressed 
on  the  preceding  dav,  i.e.,  for  the  presence  of  two  departed 
relatives,  the  result  oeing  that  two  very  indistinct  shrouded 
forms  appeared  on  the  negative,  one  on  either  side  of  me. 
Not  being  particularly  satisfied,  as  the  features  of  one  were 
entirely  concealed,  and  those  of  the  other  but  dimly  visible,  I  sat 
or  rather  stood  again.  The  next  three  attempts  were  complete  i 
failures.  But  on  the  fifth  and  last  sitting,  I  silently  wished  | 
for  a  manifestation  by  one  spirit  only.  There  then  came  out,  I 


in  accordance  with  my  desire,  a  good,  though  not  very  strongly- 
marked  likeness  of  my  mother,  who  quitted  this  sphere  in  the 
winter  of  the  year  1862.  I  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  ex¬ 
cited  either  before  or  after  the  apiiearance,  for  it  is  well  known 
amongst  investigators  that  any  ill-regulated  emotion,  whether 
springing  from  a  religious  source  or  having  its  root  in  a 
cynical,  grating  hostility  to  the  movement,  is  wont  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  free  action  of  the  ubiquitous  cosmic  forces — mag¬ 
netism,  electricity,  dtc.,-— through  whose  instrumentality 
inert  atoms  are  groups  into  form  under  the  direction 
of  Spirit.  Perhaps,  if  I  had  been  even  less  anxious  for 
success,  the  invisible  operator  could  have  produced  a 
clearer  likeness.  Doubtless  many  who  have  read  thus  far 
will  straightway  suspect  imposture  on  the  part  of  Mr 
Hudson.  They  will  not  unnaturally  recall  to  mind  instances 
of  “  double  exposure”  and  other  trickeries.  But  the  fact  of 
this  manifestation  having  taken  place  imder  strict  teat  condi¬ 
tions  is  of  itself,  setting  apart  various  other  important  con¬ 
siderations,  a  sufficient  answer  to  that  objection.  Mr  Noyes 
was  admitted  to  the  dark  room.  He  examined  the  plates  used 
in  the  process  sufficiently  closely  to  be  able  to  recognise  them, 
saw  them  cleaned,  inspected  the  camera  and  slides ;  placed 
the  sitter,  focuss^  the  instrument,  and  superintended  the 
processes  of  collodionising  and  sensitising  the  plates  ;  re¬ 
mained  in  the  op^*ating  room  during  the  whole  process,  saw 
the  plates  taken  out  of  the  slide,  watened  with  me  the  process 
of  ^veloping  the  pictures,  'and  saw  the  portraits  emerge 
simultaneously  with  the  portrait  of  the  visible  sitter.  Mr 
Noyes,  who  is  more  competent  to  explain  this  evidence  of 
spirit-action  than  the  writer,  wishes  me  to  add,  in  his  own 
words,  the  following  “  Those  who  are  new  to  the  subject 
may  be  inclined  to  scoff  at  the  idea  of  being  able  to  photo¬ 
graph  an  object  invisible  to  the  human  eye.  Good  spectro- 
scopists,  however,  know  by  experience  tl^t  the  camera  will 
register  outer  rays  of  the  spectrum,  which,  though  invisible 
to  the  physical  eye,  are  obemicaily  potential.  Indeed,  they 
are  aware  that  if  a  room  be  illuminated  by  prisms  so  arranged 
as  to  cut  off  the  violet  rays,  the  resulting  light,  though  almost 
undiminished  in  brilliancy,  will  liardly  act  on  the  ^emicals, 
whereas  by  an  arrangement  which  admitted  the  chemical  rays 
and  excluded  the  light  rays,  it  would,  in  all  probability,  ne 
feasible  to  produce  photographs  in  a  dark  room.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  by  no  means  incredible  that  a  more  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  light  than  we  at  present  possess 
should  enable  spirits,  invisible  to  ordinary  vision,  to  render 
themselves  visible  to  the  camera  by  some  occult  concentration 
of  the  chemical  rays  on  the  ma^etic  envelope  or  spiritual 
body — the  nephesh  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  or  perispritt  as  it 
has  been  called  by  French  Spiritualists— and  which  can  encrust 
itself  by  attracting  quasi-material  particles  from  the  magnetic 
emanations  of  certain  media  suitable  for  the  purpose,  emana¬ 
tions  which  Reichenbacb  long  since  proved  to  be  visible  to 
sensitive  organisations.  Beichenbach’s  evidence  has  been 
disputed,  but  I  (says  Mr  Noyes)  have  recently  obtained  un¬ 
impeachable  independent  testimony  to  support  it ;  it  not 
only  helps  one  to  understand  the  theo^  ot  Spirit  Photo¬ 
graphy,  out  helps  to  exfdain  tlie  occasional  materialisation 
of  spirit  forms  to  an  extent  which  renders  them  visible 
to  the  physical  eye.  Ghosts  will  soon  cease  to  be  super¬ 
natural.”  Such  is  the  impartial  testimony  of  my  friend.  I 
will  only  add  in  conclusion,  that  I  have,  from  time  to  time, 
held  what  may  be  termed  elementary  seances  at  my  own 
house,  without  paid  mediums  ;  and  that  on  one  other  occasion, 
at  the  residence  of  Mr  Charles  Williams,  61  Lamb’s  Conduit- 
street,  I  myself  inspected  the  cabinet  and  securely  tied  this 
gentleman,  who  is,  by  the  way,  as  worthy  of  his  hire  as  any 
other  useful  worker,  previous  to  an  excellent  manifestation 
by  the  now  celebrated  John  King.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
deny  that,  partly  with  the  view  of  satisfying  an  unreasonable 
and  ignorant  demand,  an  artificial  supply  been  occasion¬ 
ally  created.  On  the  contran',  I  agree  with  the  renowned 
lawyer,  Judge  Edmunds,  of  New  York  ;  M.  Hermann  Gold¬ 
schmidt,  the  discoverer  of  fourteen  planets,  Mrs  CoraTappan, 
Professors  Wallace  and  Hare,  and  M.  Camille  Flammarion, 
that  within  the  ranks  of  spiritualism  are  to  be  found  weak 
and  credulous,  no  less  than  millions  of  clear-headed,  sensible 
witnesses  ;  likewise  high-minded,  honourable  mediums  in  the 
same  profession  with  impostors  whose  moral  sense  is  so 
blunted  by  habits  of  fi-aud  that  they  are  hardly  capable  of 
realising  the  specially  shameful  iniquity  of  deceiving  people 
in  a  matter  so  vital,  so  intimately  associated  with  personal 
feeling,  with  moral  behaviour,  with  social  and  political  reform, 
and  with  the  authenticity  of  an  immense  number  of  facts, 
upon  the  validity  of  which  the  Bible  must  stand  or  fall. 

In  the  name,  then,  of  Christ  and  spirituality,  in  the  name 
of  religion  and  science,  let  us  gather  recruits  from  the  ranks 
both  of  orthodo:)^  and  scepticism,  from  advanced  Liberalism 
and  thoughtful  Conservatism,  to  swell  the  army  of  that  great 
Third  Ps^y,  that  Progressive  or  Pure  Left,  which  is  rapidly 
diffusing  information  respecting  the  now  indisputable  fact 
of  immortality,  which  laughs  to  scorn  the  clamorous  attacks 
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both  of  parson  on  the  one  hand,  and  matenalist  on  the 
other  and  which  will  never  desist  from  its  sacred  labours 
until  *every  man,  woman,  and  child  is  led  to^  believe  in  a  re- 
ligioD  based  on  facts,  whatever  may  be  their  differences  of 
theological  opinion.  Welcome  an  ^e  of  associative  effort 
for  the  promotion  of  sound  theologi^  science,  of  common 
sense,  enlarged  views,  and  useful  knowledge,  the  more 

useful  because  the  more  true. 

1  am,  &c.,  James  Thornton  Hoskins. 

Reform  Club,  Pallmall. 


NOTES. 

Mr  Hardwicke  publishes  this  week  a  new  edition  of 
the  ‘  County  Families,*  corrected  to  the  end  of  last  year, 
and  containing  nearly  two  hundred  additional  families. 
Are  those  two  hundred  such  as  had  been  previously 
overlooked,  or  are  they  fresh  adoptions  into  the  creme  of 
society  ? 

Professor  Cairnes*  forthcoming  work  on  ‘  Political 
Economy’ — partly  owing  to  the  author’s  indisposition — 
is  not  expected  to  be  ready  before  the  middle  of  April. 

A  NEW  EDITION  of  Feun’s  *  Compendium  of  the  English 
and  Foreign  Funds,  Debts,  and  Revenues  of  All  Nations,’ 
in  course  of  preparation  by  Messrs  Effingham  Wilson, 
contains  statistics  relative  to  the  general  financial 
condition  of  all  foreign  governments.  This,  the  twelfth 
edition,  will  bring  down  the  work  to  January,  1874. 

The  series  of  papers  which  have  recently  appeared  in 
the  Baihj  Telegraph  on  the  Church  of  England,  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  the  Church  of  Rome,  Methodism, 
and  Congregationalism  is  in  course  of  publication  in  a 
collective  form  by  Messrs  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  All 
the  papers  have  been  written  under  the  sanction  of  the 
various  denominations,  those  on  the  Church  of  England 
and  the  Church  of  Rome  having  been  approved  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Archbishop  Manning 
respectively. 

The  Revolt  of  the  Field — an  account  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  labourers*  movement — which  is  shortly  to  be  issued 
by  the  same  publishers,  will  be  dedicated  to  Mr  Samuel 
Morley. 

Mr  Hamilton  Aid^  is  following  the  example  of  the 
numerous  novelists  who  have  recently  adapted  their 
own  stories  for  the  stage.  Mr  Aide’s  new  play  will  be 
produced  at  the  Lyceum,  and  will  contain  a  part  written 
specially  for  Mr  Irving. 

Our  colonies  are  assuming  the  lead  of  ns  in  many 
ways.  Thus  we  are  informed  that  a  Miss  Turner  has 
just  been  appointed  Unitarian  minister  over  a  large  con¬ 
gregation  in  Melbourne. 

A  “  Free  Trade  League  ”  has  just  been  established  in 
London,  having  offices  at  447  Strand.  Its  object,  stated 
to  be  extra-political,  is  “to  obtain  the  repeal  of  all 
taxes  on  food,  unfetter  trade  from  fiscal  encumbrances, 
and  revise  taxation  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  make  it 
just  and  equitable.”  Is  it  possible,  in  agitating  such  a 
series  of  reforms,  to  steer  clear  of  politics  ?  The  League 
advocates  the  confinement  of  taxation  to  realised  pro¬ 
perty.  In  spite  of  itself,  the  League  is — and  had  better 
confess  itself  to  be — Radical. 

Mr  C.  Bradlaugh’s  lecturing  tour  in  America  was 
suddenly  cut  short  by  the  news  of  the  dissolution.  He 
is  now  on  his  way  to  England,  in  order  to  contest  the 
borough  of  Northampton,  where  his  friends  are  actively 
canvassing  on  his  behalf. 

The  Circle  was  magnetised  into  life  on  Thursday 
last  one  week  earlier  than  its  projectors  had  originally 
contemplated.  Capital  and  Labour^  conducted  by  Mr 
W.  H.  S.  Aubrey,  will  make  its  appearance  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  next.  It  is  to  be  the  trade  organ  of  the  employers, 
and  will  “  watch  the  plans  and  movements  of  the  trade- 
unions.” 

The  new  members  of  the  French  Academy  are 
MM.  Caro,  de  Mezieres,  and  Alexandre  Dumas  As 
in  Germany  it  used  to  be  asked.  Has  he  written  a 
grammar  ?  so  in  Paris  the  question  seems  to  be,  Has  he 
written  a  play  ? 


L  I  T  E  R  A  E  Y. 

MASSON’S  DRUMMOND  OF  HAWTHOBNDEN. 

Drummond  of  Hawthomden :  the  Story  of  hie  Life  and  W~riting%^ 
By  David  Masson,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  &c.  Macmillan  and  Co.  1878. 

Many  people  have  formed  their  notion  of  the  subject  of 
this  interesting  biography  from  Gifford’s  ‘  Memoir  of  Ben 
Jonson.*  Drummond  has  been  amply  vindicated  by  Mr 
David  Laing  and  Mr  Peter  Cunningham  from  Gifford’s 
ferocious  accusations,  but  the  accusations  are,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  better  known  to  the  general  reader  than 
the  vindications.  Nine  out  of  ten  people  that  know  any¬ 
thing  of  Drummond  remember  only  that  Jonson  visited  him 
at  Hawthomden — perhaps,  also,  they  believe  that  the  burly 
dramatist  journeyed  to  Scotland  on  foot  for  that  purpose, 
and  that  Drummond  preserved  notes  of  the  conversations  of 
his  distinguished  guest,  and  wrote  down  an  unfavourable 
estimate  of  his  character.  Perhaps  also  they  retain  from 
Gifford  a  hazy  notion  that  this  was  an  ugly  breach  of 
hospitality.  Gifford  uses  very  strong  language  about  the 
act.  He  regards  Jonson’s  visit  to  Scotland  as  the  most 
unfortunate  period  of  his  life.  He  speaks  of  Drummond  as 
a  “bird  of  prey,”  who  decoyed  Jonson  under  his  roof  for 
the  express  purpose  of  trying  to  tear  his  reputation  in 
pieces ;  a  “.cankered  hypocrite,”  who  encouraged  his  guest 
in  effusions  of  tenderness,  and  sat  on  the  watch  for  the 
softest  moment  with  a  settled  determination  to  betray  his 
confidence. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  correctness  of  Drum¬ 
mond’s  estimate  of  Jonson — and,  like  most  other  literary 
valuations,  it  is  of  interest  chiefiy  as  the  expression  of  the 
opinion  of  the  valuator — there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Gifford  grossly  misunderstood  and  misrepresented  hie 
motives.  This  much  is  apparent  upon  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  studious  laird  of  Haw- 
thoraden.  Drummond  was  a  peculiarly  fine  character  of 
the  contemplative  type,  and  was  well  worthy  of  such  a  com¬ 
plete  and  appreciative  biography  as  Professor  Masson  has 
now  written.  Left  master  of  himself  and  a  sufficient 
property  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  in  the  year  1609, 
after  an  education  at  Edinburgh  University,  and  two  years 
at  London  and  Paris  by  way  of  seeing  the  world,  he  did 
not  follow  King  James  to  England  like  some  of  his 
ambitious  and  necessitous  countrymen,  nor  did  he  carry  out 
the  profession  of  the  Law  for  which  he  had  been  destined, 
but  “  retired  to  his  own  house  at  Hawthomden,  a  sweet 
and  solitary  seat,  and  very  fit  and  proper  for  the  Muses,  and 
fell  again  to  the  studying  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors.’* 
At  Hawthomden,  a  romantic  and  picturesque  place,  of 
which  we  have  a  graphic  description  in  the  present  work, 
Drummond  had  accumulated  a  small  library  in  Latin, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  and  English. 
Gifford  speaks  contemptuously  of  the  books  that  Drum¬ 
mond  gave  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh  as  “  a  collection 
of  rubbish  not  worth  the  hire  of  the  cart  that  took  it 
away ;  ”  but  the  studious  laird  would  seem  to  have  pos¬ 
sessed  for  his  own  use  works  deserving  more  respectful 
mention,  including  Sidney’s  ‘Arcadia,*  Spenser’s  ‘Faery 
Queen,’  Shakespeare’s  ‘Venus  and  Adonis,*  ‘Lucrece,^ 
‘Romeo,’  ‘Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,’ and  various  pro¬ 
ductions  by  Drayton,  Daniel,  Greene,  Marlowe,  and  Chap¬ 
man.  These  were  Drummond’s  silent  companions  in  1^ 
picturesque  retreat ;  and  he  seems  to  have  lived  a  life  of 
ideal  tranquillity  “far  from  the  madding  crowd.”  “Con¬ 
tent,”  he  says,  “  with  my  books  and  the  use  of  my  eyes,  I 
learnt  even  from  my  boyhood  to  live  beneath  my  fortune ; 
and,  dwelling  by  myself  as  much  as  I  can,  I  neither  sigh 
for  nor  seek  aught  that  is  outside  me.”  This  quiet  leisure 
was  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  deliberate  elaboration  of 
sonnets,  in  which  form  of  composition  Drummond  has 
always  been  acknowledged  to  hold  a  high  place.  He 
occupied  himself  also  with  the  study  of  music,  wrote  out 
extracts  from  favourite  books,  made  copies  of  carefully- 
composed  letters  to  his  friends,  visited  and  received  visits. 
One  can  imagine  what  a  God-send  such  a  visitor  as  Ben 
Jonson  would  be  to  such  a  man.  “If  you  know  anything 
of  the  two  men,”  says  Professor  Masson — 

You  can  see  the  scene  as  distinctly  as  if  you  had  been  peeping 
through  the  window.  You  can  see  the  two  sitting  on  snugly  by 
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the  ruddy  fire  far  into  the  night,  hardly  hearing  the  murmur  of 
the  Esk  and  the  moaning  of  uie  wind  outside,  but  talking  of  all 
things  in  hearen  or  earth,  Ben  telling  anecdotes  of  his  London 
acquaintances  back  to  Shakespeare,  and  reciting  scraps  of  poetry, 
and  pronouncing  criticisms  on  poets,  and  Drummond  now  and 
then  taking  out  a  manuscript  from  a  desk  and  modestly  reading 
as  much  as  Ben  would  stand,  and  Ben  helping  himself  and  going 
off  again,  and  the  noise  and  the  laughter  always  increasing  on  his 
part,  till  Drummond  at  length  would  grow  dizzy  with  too  much 
of  it,  and  light  their  bedroom  tapers  by  way  of  signal. 


does  not,  perhaps,  bring  out  quite  so  prominently  as  we 
should  desire  the  sensuous  element  in  Drummond  ; 
although  he  expressly  recognises  and  illustrates  this  as  a 
ruling  element,  he  seems  to  us  at  some  points  to  neglect  it 
in  attending  to  the  elucidation  of  Drummond*s  moral  and 
metaphysical  tendencies.  But  that  is  a  matter  of  nice 
balancing ;  all  the  characteristics  of  Drummond’s  nature 
are  brought  out  in  the  course  of  the  biography,  and  cohere 


One  can  imagine,  too,  how  for  months  after  Jonson  had  “to  »  and  attractive  picture  of  a  most  anaiaWe 

gone,  and  become  immersed  in  other  business,  the  solitary  ^he  story  of  the  poet  s  life  is  uneventful  in  itself 

student  would  keep  thinking  over  his  talk,  making  notes  of  connected  with  important  literary  and  political 

it  under  methodical  heads,  and  elaborating  a  condensed  f  Mr  Masson  is  thoroughly  at  home 

x*  1.  f  xv  X  X  ii_  »  i  T\  j  and  which  he  narrates  with  vivid  realisation  and  OTapnic 


estimate  of  the  great  talker’s  character.  Drummond  was 
not  to  foresee  that  these  notes  would  be  summarised  for  an 
edition  of  his  works  in  1711,  nor  that  an  interpolation 
peculiarly  offensive  to  Gifford  was  to  be  foisted  into  his 
estimate  of  Jonson  by  an  anonymous  editor  of  Cibber’s 
*  Lives  of  the  Poets.’  The  idea  that  notes  written  in 


force.  We  know  few  historical  chapters  more  fascinating, 
more  remarkable  for  subtle  insight  into  character  and 
motives,  more  skilful  in  marking  the  sequence  of  pro¬ 
ceedings,  than  those  in  which  Mr  Masson  narrates  the 
visits  of  Charles  and  Laud  to  Scotland,  their  attempt  to 


Ajxvco  i/uo  xucbo.  xuo  luca  buab  uutes  wiibbou  ju  .  ~  j  xx  i  r  x  J 

accordance  with  his  meditative  habits  would  become  the  r^*"-  f  !  T  W, 

chief  authority  for  the  facts  of  Jonson’s  Kfe  was  as  foreign  f^=«wte”ce  that  followed  upon  their  infatuation  Mr  Ma^on 

to  his  thoughts  as  that  a  rabid  biographer  of  Jonson,  has  already  gone  over  this  ground  in  his  work  on -M  l  o^ 

differing  from  his  estimate  of  Jonson’s  character,  would  Tijnes,  and  shown  its  significance  in  Bntish 

accuse  him  of  decoying  the  poet  under  his  roof  with  the  J*®”  J*®  »  ““‘erly  sketch  that  will 

deliberate  intention  of  trying  to  blast  his  reputation.  ^  ’'®^®°“®  *®  hesitate  to  venture  on  the 

Professor  Masson  justly  liys  stress  on  the  metaphysical  The  picturesqueness  and  human  interest  of 

cast  of  Drummond’s  inind.  Drummond’s  meditations  took  S®  story  are  increased  by  the  presence  of  the  laird  of 
something  of  the  same  turn  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne’s  and  tenour  of  his  way  undis- 

Henry  More’s,  men  of  the  next  generation,  who  Uke  him  7  ‘f*®  “  that  was  raging  at  his  very  doors, 

lived  apart  from  the  greater  activities  of  the  world.  The  That  amiab  e  votaiy  of  the  life  contemplative  was  a 

‘  Cypress  Grove,’  a  meditation  on  death,  published  in  1623,  7®"®.  Presbytenan  bareness,  and 

is  in  the  same  key  as  Browne’s  ‘  Um-burial,’  and  evinces  a  to  Episcopahan  beauty  of  holiness ;  but  he  was 

turn  of  thought  similar  to  what  we  find  in  More’s  <  Psy-  P"®P"®^  T”.!'  ^ 

chozoa,’  or  Kenelm  Digby’s  ‘Of  Bodies  and  Man’s  Soul.’  J*®"®®  his  hb^bumt  by  the  Edinburgh  popu- 

The  opening  of  the  ‘  Cyp  ress  Grove’  is,  indeed,  qnUe  }®®« i  .®?  I*®  Covenant  and  ^k  his  revenge 

typical  of  the  metaphysical  point  of  departure.  \he 


uxiva  vaxvv/aow  wxxxx^o  w  ucxx  XXO  xxasx  CUVen  U11UOCX&  LU  XCOb  XU  bUC  "  /«*  •  1 1  •  ^  _X»  lx*  •  _X  __ 

quiet  solitariness  of  the  night,  he  found  his  imapnation  ’'J^®  and  impartial  to  give  a  l^t  version  of 

_ _  1 _ _  the  animatmff  spirit  of  Drummonds  doubtful  behaviour. 


troubled  with  a  confused  fear,  or  sorrow,  or  horror,  which 
interrupting  sleep  did  astonish  his  senses,  and  rouse 
him  all  appalled,  and  transported  in  a  sudden  agony 
and  amazedness.”  Now  if  he  had  communicated  these 
nocturnal  alarms  to  Lord  Bacon,  that  positive  philo¬ 
sopher  would  probably  have  repeated  for  his  comfort  some 
of  the  precepts  of  the  essay  *  Of  Begiment  of  Health ;  ” 
would  have  advised  him  to  be  “  free-minded  and  cheer¬ 
fully  disposed  at  hours  of  meat,  and  of  sleep,  and  of 
exercise ;  ”  to  examine  his  customs  of  diet,  &c.,  and  see 
whether  there  was  anything  hurtful  in  them  ;  to  avoid 
subtle  and  knotty  inquisitions ;  to  pursue  studies  that  fill 
the  mind  with  splendid  and  illustrious  objects ;  to  **  use 
sitting  and  exercise,  hut  rather  exercise**  But  Drummond’s 


animating  spirit 


W.  Minto. 


A  PEINCESS  OF  THULE. 

A  Prineeu  ofThule.  By  Willi*in  Black.  Third  Edition.  In  Three 
.Yolames.  Macmillan. 

Whether  ancient  poets  when  they  talk  of  ultima 
Thule  ”  mean  Iceland,  the  mainland  of  the  Shetlands,  or 
another  northern  locality,  seems  doubtful.  Still  more  diffi¬ 
cult  it  would  be  to  define  the  realm  of  the  lovesick  King 
of  Thule  in  ‘  Faust.’  With  Mr  Black,  the  felicitous  title 
of  whose  last  novel  has  evidently  been  suggested  by 
Goethe’s  ballad,  Thule  means  a  little  islet  in  Loch  Eoag,  in 


thoughts  fiowed  chiefly  in  metaphysical  channels.  He  called  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Lewis,  the  most  northern  of  the 
to  mind  as  an  infallible  and  most  certain  truth  that  the  Hebrides.  Sheila,  the  heroine,  daughter  to  Mr  McKenzie, 
soul,  though  it  cannot  deliver  knowledge  without  bodily  familiarly  called  the  King  of  Borva,  is  wooed  and  wedded 
organs,  yet  is  “augur  of  its  own  misfortunes,  and  has  by  Mr  Lavender,  a  London  artist,  and  the  greater  part  of 
shadows  of  approaching  dangers  presented  to  it ;  ”  and  the  novel  is  taken  up  by  her  adventures  in  her  new  southern 
argued  that  these  terrible  starts  out  of  sleep  must  be  caused  home.  The  story  of  a  child  of  nature  b®lDg  suddenly 
by  the  agony  of  the  soul  at  the  prospect  of  some  approach-  transferred  into  the  blazing  centre  of  civilisation  is  not 
ing  calamity.  Then  he  pondered  what  calamity  it  could  unprecedented  in  truth  or  fiction.  The  changes  of  aspect 
be  the  apprehension  of  which  had  such  power  to  distract  which  a  character  deprived  in  this  way^of  its  proper  foil 
his  soul,  and  concluded  that  it  could  be  nothing  less  than  offers  to  the  eye  of  the  world,  and  particularly  to  that  of 
the  most  dreadful  of  all  terrors — the  prospect  of  soon  infatuated  and  often,  alas !  too  soon  disappointed  lover, 
having  to  give  up  its  companionship  with  the  body.  In-  are  indeed  too  striking  not  to  attract  the  inquiring  attention 
stead  of  taking  any  physical  precautions  against  his  alarm-  psychological  observer.  Eeaders  of  Goethe  s^  auto- 

ing  symptoms,  he  interpreted  them  as  a  metaphysical  biography  cannot  but  remember  with  sympathetic  pity  for 
warning  of  early  death,  and  wrote  the  *  Cypress  Grove  *  to  both  parties  the  irrepressible  feeling  of  incongruity  with 
convince  his  soul  that  its  reluctance  to  part  from  the  body  which  the  lively  graces  of  the  Sesenheim  ^  beauty  struck 
was  a  groundless  fear ;  to  persuade  it  that  death  is  “  more  the  sensitive  poet  in  a  Strasburg^  drawing-room.  Of 
terrible  in  conceit  than  in  verity.”  Such,  at  least,  is  the  more  modem  treatments  of  a  similar  subject  we  niay 
professed  motive  of  the  ‘  Cypress  Grove,’  a  prose-poem  full  mention  a  novel  by  Berthold  Auerbach,  the  plot  of  which 
of  solemnity  and  beauty.  How  far  the  motive  was  real,  shows  a  faint  similarity  with  Mr  Black  s  story,  and  ‘Les 
and  how  far  part  of  the  harmony  of  the  composition,  must  Amants,’  a  powerful  though  repulsive  work  by  M.  Hector 
be  settled  according  to  our  impression  of  the  completeness  Malot.  In  both  these  the  result^  is  tragic,^  and  ends 


of  the  author's  metaphysical  habit  of  thought. 

Professor  Masson’s  criticisms  of  Drummond’s  poetry  are 
based,  we  need  hardly  say,  upon  thorough  familiarity 
with  the  materials  and  full  sympathy  with  the  poet.  He 


in  the  more  or  less  thorough  destruction  of  the  ill-matched 
couples.  Mr  Black  has  approached  the  problem  from  a 
different  side.  He  wants  to  show  that  a  truly  great  nature 
will  evince  its  intrinsic  value  even  under  the  most  un- 
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trae  and  tender-hearted  Scotch  gentleman,  is  a  master, 
piece  of  delineation.  The  Highland  idiom,  with  its  pecaliar 
long-winded  inversions,  and  its  tjrpical  “Are  you  ferry 
well,  Sir,”  is  handled  with  great  skill ;  and,  as  a  particularly 
fine  toach,  we  mention  the  gradual  modification  in  Sheila’s 
dialect,  which  always  immediately  reappears  in  moments 
of  excitement.  It  is  in  this  thoroughly  artistic  treatment 
of  psychological  nuances  that  the  chief  value  of  the  novel 
seems  to  consist.  'Moreover,  we  notice  throughout  an  ele¬ 
vated  spirit  in  style  and  conception,  entirely  free  from  the 
half  French  jargon  and  the  melodramatic  effects  of  modem 
sensational  fiction  ;  and,  on  these  grounds,  we  are  inclined 
to  consider  as  a  hopeful  sign,  and  hail  with  joy,  the  great 
success  the  *  Princess  of  Thule  ’  has  met  with. 

Fbanz  Hueffbb. 


irremediable.  It,  on  the  contrary,  turns  out  to  nave  tne 
most  favourable  consequences,  causing  the  katharsis  of 
the  worldly-minded  Mr  Lavender,  and  resulting  ultimately 
in  the  happy  reunion  of  the  lovers.  We  fully  admit  the 
psychological  truth  and  beauty  of  this  solution,  but  must 
regret,  at  the  same  time,  the  almost  trivial  manner  in 
which  the  catastrophe  is  brought  about.  The  debut  of 
Sheila  in  a  London  drawing-room  is  not  as  successful  as 
her  husband  had  expected  it  would  be.  Society  is  willing 
to  acknowledge  her  claims  to  personal  beauty,  but  cannot 
see  in  her  the  sublime  Princess  of  the  north,  as  which  she 
at  first  appeared  to  the  romantic  fancy  of  her  enchanted 
lover.  In  consequence  he  occasionally  neglects  her,  and 
even  begins  a  slight  and,  as  it  afterwards  turns  out,  very 
innocent  flirtation  with  a  fascinating  American  widow. 
Sheila  feels  thoroughly  discontented  with  her  situation ;  she 
is  yearning  for  her  beloved  north  j  and  in  a  flt  of  nostalgy 
she  contrives  to  adorn  her  husband’s  smoking-room  with 
shells  and  bell  heather  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  her 
father’s  parlour  in  Borvabost,  so  as  to  awaken  old  reminis¬ 
cences,  and  hint,  at  the  same  time,  at  a  former  promise  to 
live  part  of  the  year  in  the  western  isles.  A  cousin  of  hers, 
half  confidante,  half  servant,  who  has  just  arrived  on  a 
visit,  is  also  to  act  on  the  same  occasion.  But,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  her  husband  has  invited  some  grand  friends  for 
luncheon  that  day  (the  American  beauty  amongst  them) ; 
and  when,  in  consequence,  he  refuses  in  rather  a  rough 
manner  to  let  the  Scotch  peasant  girl  partake  of  the  feast, 
the  high-minded  Princess  of  the  north  calmly  walks  into  the 
kitchen,  orders  luncheon  for  her  husband’s  guests,  and 
after  that  takes  the  nearest  four-wheel  cab  and  drives,  with 
her  country  cousin,  to  a  queer  old  aunt  of  her  husband’s,  who 
quotes  Marcus  Aurelius  and  has  her  food  weighed  out  to  her 
for  sanitary  reasons.  Here  she  lies  hidden  for  some  time, 
refusing  stedfastly  to  return  to  her  husband,  even  passing 
him  in  the  street  without  speaking.  The  cause,  or  at  least 
the  occasion,  of  this  crisis  we  think  utterly  inadequate  and 
unwarrantable  from  a  psychological  point  of  view.  It  may 
happen  in  the  course  of  nature  that  young  married  people, 
before  their  individualities  are  blended  by  mutual  for¬ 
bearance,  begin  by  quarrelling  about  trifles,  but  then  such 
querelles  amour  blow  over  as  quickly  as  they  arise.  But 
that  a  high-minded  and  loving  wife  such  as  Sheila  is 
described  should  in  this  way  desert  her  home  and  duty 
is  utterly  incredible.  The  consequences  of  these  rash 
steps  are,  however,  beneficial  in  more  than  one  respect. 
Mr  Lavender,  who  hitherto  has  considered  his  art  more  in 
the  light  of  an  amusement,  now  makes  an  effort.  He 
leaves  London  for  the  wild  scenery  of  Jura,  and  shows  his 
repentance  by  means  of  honest  and  successful  work. 
Another  advantage  of  the  catastrophe  is  the  removal  of  the 
story  from  London.  The  glowing  descriptions  of  northern 
nature,  in  its  wildness  and  beauty,  form  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  sketchy  manner  in  which  the  heroine’s  London  life 
is  delineated.  Particularly  the  strange  effects  of  arctic 
sunsets  are  rendered  with  a  power  and  at  the  same  time 
delicacy  of  tint  only  rarely  met  with  in  modern  writing. 
The  following  is  the  view  of  the  ocean  in  evening  twilight, 
seen  from  Sheila’s  home : 

Before  them  lay  the  Atlantic,  a  pale  line  of  blue,  still  silent  and 
remote.  Overhead  the  sky  was  of  a  clear  thin  gold,  with  heavy 
muses  of  violet  cloud  stretched  across  from  north  to  south,  and 
thickening  as  they  got  near  to  the  horizon.  Down  at  their  feet, 
near  the  shore,  a  dusky  line  of  huts  and  houses  was  scarcely 
visible ;  and  over  these  lay  a  pale  blue  film  of  peat  smoke  that  did 
not  move  in  the  still  air.  Then  they  saw  the  bay  into  which  the 
white  water  runs,  and  they  could  trace  the  yellow  glimmer  of  the 
.  river  stretching  into  the  island  through  a  level  valley  of  bog  and 
morass.  Far  away,  towards  the  east,  lay  the  bulk  of  the  island — 
dark  green  undulations  of  moorland  and  pasture,  and  there,  in 
the  darkness,  the  gable  of  one  white  house  had  caught  the  clear 
light  of  the  sky,  and  was  gleaming  westward  like  a  star.  But  all 
this  was  as  nothing  to  the  glory  that  began  to  shine  in  the 
south-east,  where  the  sky  was  of  a  pale  violet  over  the  peaks  of 
Mealasabhal  and  Suainabhal.  There  into  the  beautiful  dome  rose 
the  golden  crescent  of  the  moon,  warm  in  colour,  as  though  it  still 
retained  the  last  rays  of  the  sunset. 

Equally  successful  are  the  descriptions  of  life  and  customs 
in  the  Western  Isles.  The  character  of  Mr  McKenzie  him¬ 
self,  the  canny  and  slightly  conceited,  and  yet  thoroughly 
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The  Fair  Qod.  By  Lewis  Wallace.  Boston :  Osgood  and  Co.  1873. 

London :  Triibner  and  Co. 

With  this  work  General  Lewis  Wallace,  an  ofificer  of 
some  eminence  in  the  American  army,  makes  his  debui 
in  the  world  of  letters.  His  inexperience  may  account  for 
the  commission  of  an  error  highly  detrimental  to  the 
fluency  of  his  style.  He  has  assumed  the  character  of 
translator  of  an  ancient  chronicle,  deeming  that  a  personal, 
experience,  though  ever  so  plainly  told,  is,  generally  speak-'l 
ing,  more  attractive  to  listeners  and  readers  than  avowed* 
fiction.  This  sounds  plausible,  and  is  to  a  certain  extent! 
true.  The  human  interest  of  a  story  of  actual  life  is  un-! 
questionably  enhanced  by  resort  to  the  autobiographic  form. 
Our  acquaintance  with  the  times  and  circumstances  comes 
to  the  aid  of  our  imagination  and  helps  us  to  a  vivid  reali¬ 
sation  of  the  subject.  Not  so,  however,  when  the  story 
treats  of  times  long  anterior  to  ours,  and  of  circumstances 
beyond  our  ken,  especially  when  the  narration  itself  is  imi¬ 
tated  after  a  foreign  and  unfamiliar  model.  General  Wal- 
lace  has  certainly  shown  no  little  ability  in  his  imitation 
of  the  courtly  Spanish  style  of  his  pretended  original,  Don 
Fernando  de  Alva  Iztlilzochitl. 

The  title  of  the  book  is  somewhat  perplexing,  and  needs 
a  word  in  explanation.  It  appears  that  the  Mexican  deities 
were  in  general  represented  as  dark-complexioned  and  un¬ 
comely.  One  of  their  number,  named  Quetzal’,  distinguished 
himself  from  his  compeers  by  a  piecing  countenance,  a  fair 
skin,  and  yet  more  remarkably  by  an  aversion  to  human 
sacrifice.  The  personal  advent  of  this  god  in  the  character 
of  a  ruler  of  the  people  was  a  tradition  held  by  the 
Mexicans.  The  description  both  of  his  person  and  cha¬ 
racter  reminds  us  forcibly  of  the  gentle  Balder  in  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  mythology.  Once  more  we  trace  in  this  myth 
the  wonderful  analogy  of  all  religious  fables  in  their  anti¬ 
cipation  of  a  coming  deity. 

At  the  time  the  story  opens  the  cultus  of  this  fair  god 
had  fallen  into  abeyance.  His  special  priest,  Mualox, 
partly  for  personal  aggrandisement,  partly  in  jealous  zeal 
for  the  honour  of  his  master,  endeavours  by  all  means  in 
his  power  to  revive  his  glory.  He  gains  the  ear  of  the 
king,  Montezuma,  and  threatens  him  with  dire  disaster  if 
Quetzal’  continues  to  be  disregarded  in  the  land.  With 
astute  knowledge  of  the  king’s  weak  points,  he  plays  upon 
his  credulity,  purporting  to  have  read  a  message  in  the 
sun. 

“  Thus  writes  Quetzal’  to  Montezuma,  the  king.  In  the  last  day 
he  will  seek  to  stay  my  vengeance ;  he  will  call  together  his 
people ;  there  will  be  combat  in  Tenochtitlan  ;  but  in  the  midst 
of  the  rejoicing  I  will  land  on  the  seashore,  and  end  the  days  of 
Azatlan  for  ever.” 

Mualox  interprets  this  truly  Delphic  missive  according 
to  his  own  wishes,  thereby  rousing  the  king’s  consternation 
at  the  impending  doom  foretold  him.  His  fears  are  then 
further  awakened  on  hearing  the  clairvoyant  dreams  of  a 
girl  who  is  completely  in  the  ppwer  of  this  priest.  In 
her  mesmeric  state  she  sees  the  ships  of  Cortes  and  his 
Spaniards  nearing  their  shore.  The  priest  listens  eagerly 
to  her  description  of  the  fair  face  and  golden  hair  and 
beard  of  .him  who  seems  the  superior  of  the  band.  There 
is  no  longer  any  doubt,  he  proclaims ;  this  can  be  none 
other  but  Quetzal  j  the  long-expected  is  at  hand,  and  his 
reign  about  to  begin.  The  news  spreads,  all  the  land  is 
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in  a  ferment  of  excitement,  and  the  Spaniards  are  much  ^ 
surprised  to  meet  with  no  hostility  on  their  arriyal.  Mon* 
tezuma,  who  sees  in  Cortes  his  fair  god,  becomes  a  willing 
tool  in  their  hands ;  he  lends  himself  to  all  the  Spanish 
schemes,  and  even  betrays  his  dearest  friends  at  the  request 
of  his  enemies.  No  villainy  on  their  part,  no  baseness, 
serves  to*  undeceive  him.  Never  was  the  saying,  Quos 
Deus  vult  perdere  prius  dementat,”  more  fully  verified  than 
in  the  case  of  the  luckless  Montezuma.  Only  Guatamozin, 
the  king’s  nephew,  recognises  foes  in  these  invaders,  and  he 
tries  every  means  to  convince  his  uncle  that  the  strangers 
are  human  and  not  gods.  Above  all  the  king  regards  the 
horses  with  reverent  awe.  Guatamozin  kills  one  to  prove  they 
can  perish ;  he  brings  the  dead  head  of  a  Spaniard  to  show 
that  the  men  are  mortal.  In  vain.  But  gradually  the  people’s 
eyes  are  opened ;  they  revolt,  and  Montezuma  reluctantly 
confesses  his  error.  He  dies  for  his  country’s  sake,  and  the 
Spaniard  is  driven  from  the  land. 

So  far  the  story.  It  is  sad  that  history  should  go  further, 
for  we  know  that  the  Spaniards  returned  and  destroyed 
the  land,  under  cover  of  spreading  a  religion  of  peace  of 
which  they  were  but  indifferent  apostles.  Not  inaptly  does 
Draper  (*  Hitemal  Development  of  Europe  ’)  say  that  it  has 
been  Spain’s  evil  destiny  to  ruin  two  civilisations,  thereby 
contributing  to  her  own  destruction.  From  Mexico  she 
crushed  out  a  civilisation  that  might  have  instructed 
Europe.  After  perusing  this  book,  we  can  acknowledge 
the  justice  of  the  remark. 

Itxm  dh  Sir<m.  By  the  Author  of  'Friends  in  Council,’  See.  In 
Three 'VaUunee.  London:  Isbister. 

The  scene  of  this  novel  is  laid  in  Bussia  during  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Its  hero,  Ivan  de  Biron, 
was  secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Courland,  the  parvenu  favourite 
of  the  Empress  Anne,  and  her  appointed  Regent  after  her 
decease.  His  share  in  the  downfall  of  his  patron  brought 
with  it  two  banishments  to  Siberia,  and  his  love  for  the 
-Princess  Marie  Serbatoff  forma  the  romantic  portion  of  the 
book.  The  rest  is  an  historical  narrative  ingeniously  com¬ 
piled  from  the  various  contemporary  chroniclers.  Those 
were  the  times  when  memoirs  were  in  their  heyday,  and 
ample  material  is  therefore  extant.  The  masculine  Empress 
Elizabeth,  the  great  Peter’s  worthy  daughter;  Marahal 
Munnich ;  the  feeble  Anthony,  Grand  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
and  his  yet  feebler  wife ;  together  with  other  historical 
names,  figure  in  these  pages.  We  witness  the  successful 
issue  of  two  conspiracies  against  established  powers,  and 
part  of  the  story  is  laid  in  the  dreary  fiats  of  Siberia,  among 
the  exiles  sent  thither  for  these  causes.  Such  a  ground¬ 
work  of  incident  and  scenery  should  afford  matter  of 
interest,  yet  this  is  absent.  There  is,  for  instance,  no 
individual  colouring  given  to  the  scenes  in  Siberia ;  it  hardly 
strikes  us  that  the  story  moves  in  that  strange  unfamiliar 
land.  The  characters  throughout  remain  persons  to  whom 
it  is  true  we  have  been  introduced,  and  with  whom  we  are 
thus  in  some  sort  acquainted,  but  we  never  know  them  i 
thoroughly,  though  much  labour  has  been  bestowed  on 
their  description.  They  fail  to  become  brings,  never  issue 
fully  equipped  out  of  the  shadowy  realms  of  delineation. 
Excepting  that  Ivan  de  Biron  distinguishes  himself  by  the 
rare  honesty  of  speaking  plain  unvarnished  truth  under  all 
circumstances,  he  possesses  no  distinctive  character;  and  we 
wonder  why  he  inspires  love  and  interest.  The  book 
impresses  us  as  a  modernised  chronicle,  wanting  the  life 
touches,  the  suggestiveness,  the  unconscious  minor  details 
that  make  these  records  minute  and  felicitous  photographs 
of  their  time.  Nor  is  the  period  chosen  interesting  enough 
to  the  non-Bussian  world  to  bear  being  thus  detached  from 
the  uniform  fiow  of  history.  The  best  portions  of  the  whole 
work  are  those  digressions  where  we  recognise  our  old 
familiar  author  moralising  in  his  wonted  pleasant,  yet 
slightly  melancholy  strain,  concerning  the  persons  and 
events  he  depicts,  and  pursuing  these  trains  of  thought 
beyond  the  immediate  subjects  that  gave  them  birth.  As 
we  read  these  passages  we  cannot  refrain  from  the  wish 
that  Sir  Arthur  Helps  had  filled  his  three  volumes  entirely 
with  his  gentle  refiections  on  congenial  themes,  and  had 
let  Ivan  de  Biron,  his  enemies  and  friends,  together  with 
the  semi-barbarous  Russian  Court  of  1740,  remain  in  their 
former  hazy  oblivion.  | 


Up  Hill.  By  Ladj  Wood,  Author  of  'Sabina,'  ‘Wild  Weather,* 
&c.,  &c.  In  Three  Yolumes.  Chapman  and  Hall. 

If  *  Up  Hill  ’  lacks  the  pathos  of  *  Wild  Weather,*  we 
find  ample  compensation  in  its  brighter  and  more  cheerful 
tone.  Not  that  Lady  Wood  shows  herself  any  more  inclined 
to  a  couleur  de  rose  view  of  life  than  of  old,  for  the  book 
is  studded  with  outbursts  of  an  evidently  unaffected 
cynicism.  As,  for  instance,  "  There  is  no  disinterestedness 
in  any  attachment  but  that  of  a  mother  for  her  dolt  of  an 
offspring,”  or  “  servants  have  generally  an  under-current  of 
spite  against  those  who  employ  them,  however  kindly  they 
may  be  treated.  The  conviction  that  they  may  be  com¬ 
manded  is  fatal  to  attachment,  even  if  the  commands  are 
couched  as  requests.”  The  interest  of  the  story  centres  in 
the  struggles  *  up  hill  ’  of  the  heroine,  Phoebe  Philtre,  an 
exceedingly  beautiful,  and  at  the  same  time  exceedingly 
practical,  clear-sighted,  and  sensible  young  lady  of  seven¬ 
teen.  She  is  a  really  admirable  picture,  reminding  us 
strongly,  at  least  in  the  later  stages  of  her  growth,  of 
Becky  Sharp — or  rather  of  what  Becky  would  have  been  if 
Miss  Crawley  bad  left  her  money  to  Bawdon,  and  she  had 
had  that  5,0002.  a-year  on  which  she  declared  it  would  be 
so  easy  to  be  virtuous  and  charitable.  Left  destitute  by 
the  death  of  her  father,  a  broken-down  apothecary,  Phoebe 
becomes  governess  to  little  Arria,  the  daughter  of  Mr 
Brabazon,  a  wealthy  and  pompous  middle-aged  widower. 

I  She  is  only  a  daily  governess  at  first,  and  as  she  is  too  proud 
to  ask  for  any  advance  on  her  salary,  is  at  her  wits’  end 
how  to  live  till  the  quarterly  payment  is  due.  Thus  she 
furnishes  a  capital  subject  for  one  of  those  **  studies  ”  in 
penury — this  time  the  genteel  penury  that  has  to  keep  up 
appearances — in  which  Lady  Wood  is  such  a  master.  Yet, 
with  all  our  respect  for  her  authority,  we  can  hardly  believe 
it  possible  that  Phoebe  could  have  lived  for  six  weeks, 
“  mostly  on  twopence  daily,  never  exceeding  twopence-half- 
penny,  one  penny  roll,  and  a  pennyworth  of  chocolate. 
Sometimes  the  rice  was  substituted  for  the  bread.”  Natu¬ 
rally  temptation  comes  in  the  way  of  a  beautiful  girl  thus 
placed,  but  Phoebe  Philtre  never  falters  for  a  moment  in 
her  adherence  to  virtue ;  not  from  any  exalted  ideas  of 
morality,  but  from  a  clear  perception  that  vice  is  in  the 
long  run  always  a  blunder,  and  does  not  pay.  Ultimately 
she  marries  Mr  Brabazon  and  makes  him  an  admirable 
wife.  She  had  no  love  to  give  him,  we  are  told,  but 
**  gratitude,  humanity,  and  a  sense  of  duty  which  made  an 
excellent  substitute  for  that  fragile  and  transitory  passion. 
Concrete  lasts  better  than  alabaster  in  the-  high  road  of 
life,  though  one  is  matchless  in  beauty  and  the  other  a 
compound  of  ordinary  materials.”  As  a  picture  of  shrewd, 
upright,  kindly,  but  most  unheroio  common  sense,  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  surpass  Phoebe  Philtre  though  perhaps,  she 
will  hardly  find  much  favour  in  the  eyes  of  young  ladies. 
Little  Arria,  her  pupil  and  step-daughter,  a  very  naughty, 
very  precocious  and  fascinating  child,  is  most  skilfully 
portrayed,  and  her  exploits  form  the  subject  of  some 
amusing  chapters.  The  novel  being  Lady  Wood’s,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add  that  it  is  marked  throughout  by 
careful  and  conscientious  work. 


BOOKS  ON  CHEMISTRY. 

[We  have  upon  our  shelves  a  large  number  of  school-books  and 
treatises  on  educational  subjects.  These  we  propose  to  notice  at 
brief  intervals,  classifying  them  under  their  various  heads.] 

Inorganic  Chemistry.  Elementary.  By  Dr  W.  B.  Kemshead. 
Collins. 

Inorganic  Chemistry,  Advanced.  By  T.  E.  Thorpe,  Ph.D. 
Collins. 

Irwrganic  Chemistry.  Elementary.  By  Raphael  Meldola. 
Murby. 

An  Easy  Introduction  ’to  Chemistry.  By  the  Rev.  Arthur  Rigg> 
M.A.  Bivingtons. 

The  Electro~Thermology  of  Chemistry.  By  Thomas  Wright  Hall, 
M.D.,  L.R.C.S.E.  Edinburgh  :  Edmonston  and  Douglas. 

The  number  of  text-books  which  have  lately  been  issued 
on  Chemistry,  and  especially  upon  the  chemistry  of  inor¬ 
ganic  substances,  is  very  large  ;  but  it  will  clearly  be  some 
time  before  the  enterprise  of  publishers  is  exhausted  in 
this  respect.  In  this  manner  we  may  hope  that  we  shall 
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one  day  secare  a  standard  work  for  school-teacliing  such  as 
will  leave  nothing  more  to  be  desired — a  consummation 
which  we  can  hardly  as  yet  be  said  to  have  reached.  We 
already  possess  two  or  three  admirable  text-books  for  pri¬ 
vate  students,  and  a  still  greater  number  of  books  which 
are  eminently  serviceable  to  students  who  are  not  lightly 
overcome  by  obscurity  or  complexity ;  but  what  we  still 
require  is  a  graduated  series  of  lessons,  proceeding  from  the 
simplest  elements  of  the  subject  to  the  treatment  of  the 
most  difficult  steps  of  analysis  and  deduction.  Such  a 
work  should  be  a  school-book  complete  in  itself,  containing 
primer,  subsidia^  and  asJcesw  all  in  one ;  just  as  a  single 
volume  is  sufficient  for  the  whole  theory  of  arithmetic,  or 
geometry,  or  any  other  compact  branch  of  science. 

Messrs  Collins  send  us  two  of  their  'Science  Series,* 
which  are  highly  commendable  as  far  as  they  go,  treating 
of  Inorganic  Chemistry  in  an  elementary  and  in  an  advanced 
stage.  The  former,  by  Dr  Kemshead,  strikes  us  as  being 
too  difficult  for  a  young  beginner.  In  the  study  of  Che¬ 
mistry,  more  than  in  any  other,  a  boy  of  eight  or  ten,  or 
even  twelve  years  of  age,  requires  the  most  clear  and  simple 
explanations  which  it  is  possible  to  put  into  words ;  and  we 
fear  that  he  would  only  be  confused  by  finding  such  defini* 
tions  as  these  on  the  very  first  page  : — 

"  Matter  is  the  name  which  we  give  to  all  things  which 
exist,  or  which  can  in  any  way  be  recognised  by  our  senses  ; 
thus  the  earth  we  live  on,  the  water  we  drink,  the  air  we 
breathe,  the  bodies  we  dwell  in,  are  all  material,  or,  scien¬ 
tifically  speaking,  masses  of  matter.  .  . 

"  These  various  influences  are  called  forces,  and  are 
divided  into  physical  or  natural  and  chemical  forces.*’ 

These  definitions  are  immediately  followed  by  an  elabo¬ 
rate  diagram,  illustrating  the  evaporation  and  condensation 
of  water ;  the  explanation  of  the  process  being  couched  in 
terms,  including  two  unexplained  symbols,  which  must  be 
quite  unintelligible  to  the  hapless  schoolboy.  The  book 
contains  much  valuable  information,  selected  with  manifest 
care ;  but  it  is  not  an  elementary  school-book.  Dr  Thorpe’s 
advanced  text-book  is  calculated  to  be  of  great  service  to 
students  who  have  mastered  the  elements  of  the  science ; 
and  it  might  advantageously  be  taken  up  after  such  a  work 
as  Boscoe’s.  We  should  imagine  that  it  would  be  found  I 
just  the  sort  of  book  for  a  lad  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  in¬ 
tending  to  compete  for  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge  exami¬ 
nations,  or  for  an  artisan  already  possessing  a  certain 
amount  of  chemical  knowledge.  The  practice  of  making 
the  synthesis  precede  the  analysis,  and  the  careful  detection 
and  removal  of  difficulties  in  the  explanation  of  various 
processes,  are  borne  in  mind  throughout. 

In  Mr  Murby’s  series  of  text-books  for  the  “  Science  and 
Art  ”  examinations,  the  subject  of  Inorganic  Chemistry  is 
treated  by  Mr  Meldola.  Here  we  have  another  attempted 
definition  of  matter,  which  may  be  usefully  compared  with 
that  given  by  Dr  Kemshead.  “  The  objects  which  sur¬ 
round  us  on  all  sides,  and  which  we  can  see,  handle,  or 
weigh,  constitute  what  is  termed  matter.”  Mr  Meldola 
certainly  makes  a  conscientious  and  to  a  great  extent 
successful  effort  at  writing  down  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
youngest  possible  beginners.  One  excellent  feature  is  the 
accompaniment  throughout  of  the  chemical  symbols  by  the 
names  of  the  substances  indicated,  a  system  which  must 
earn  for  him  the  gratitude  of  every  tyro.  With  a  little 
judicious  skipping,  a  small  boy  might  be  got  through  this 
book  with  a  minimum  of  trouble  and  perplexity. 

‘  An  Hasy  Introduction  to  Chemistry  ’  is  a  work  evidently 
intended  for  youth,  but  for  youth  of  what  age  the  opening 
chapter  makes  somewhat  dubious.  In,  parts  it  is  written  in 
the  four-year-old  or  interrogatory  style,  reminding  us  of 
oar  earliest  lessons  in  Scripture  history.  In  the  second  line 
of  the  book,  for  instance,  we  read,— “  What  is  Chemistry  ? 
you  may  ask.  I  will  try  to  explain.”  This  brings  back 
forcibly  to  us  the  “  Who  was  Daniel  ?  I  will  tell  you,”  of 
a  certain  work  with  which  many  of  us  are  familiar ;  and 
involuntarily,  whilst  reading  of  the  composition  of  chalk,  we 
are  expecting  the  mystery  of  the  lion’s  den  to  be  unfolded 
to  us.  From  the  occurrence  of  polysyllabic  words,  however, 
we  infer  that  the  reader  ought  to  have  passed  the  very  tender 
age  at  first  suggested,  and  further  internal  evidence  leads  us 


to  think  that  the  youthful  aspirant  to  chemical  distinction 
should  at  least  have  seen  twelve  summers. 

Apart  from  the  incongruity  of  the  style  (which,  by  the 
by,  improves  towards  the  middle  of  the  book),  the 
‘  Introduction  to  Chemistry  ’  is  likely  to  prove  useful. 
The  usual  track  is  followed,  and  we  travel  from  bases  to 
acids  as  in  most  elementary  works.  It  is  a  mistake,  how¬ 
ever,  to  have  given  the  old  theory  of  salts  and  acids,  as 
when  reading  a  more  advanced  work  much  of  this  will  have 
to  be  unlearnt.  It  may  be  the  more  easy  theory  to  teach, 
but  we  doubt  if  it  be  desirable  to  learn  it. 

The  chapters  on  gluten  and  sugar,  and  that  on  the 
chemistry  of  food,  are  capitally  written  ;  children,  we  should 
say,  of  ‘  Liebig’s  Familiar  Letters  on  Chemistry.’  Much  may 
be  profitably  studied  by  parents  as  well  as  by  children,  for 
but  few  of  the  former  have  really  any  definite  ideas  on  the 
subjects  so  lucidly  explained.  Many  of  the  experiments 
suggested  to  the  youthful  reader  for  execution,  we  venture 
to  submit,  are  rather  dangerous.  The  fascination  which 
brilliant  lights  and  disagreeable  smells  possess  would  be 
apt  to  carry  him  (or  her)  beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence. 
For  instance,  handling  phosphorus,  to  the  adult  chemist, 
is  ticklish  work  at  the  best  of  times ;  and  we  more  than 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  allowing  its  ignition  in  oxygen  by  the 
juvenile  novice. , 

The  illustrations  are  very  nicely  got  up,  and  show 
distinctly  the  methods  of  performing  each  experiment, 
only  a  casual  glance  at  the  letterpress  being  requisite  for 
its  proper  understanding.  We  hold  that  all  diagrams  ought 
to  be  thoroughly  explanatory,  without  any,  or  at  all  events 
many,  reference  letters.  In  the  work  before  us  this 
idea  is  perfectly  carried  out.  Our  advice  to  parents  is,  give 
your  youthful  children  the  book,  but  by  all  means  forbid 
the  experiments. 

Of  quite  a  different  type  to  the  above  is  ‘  The  Electro- 
'  Thermology  of  Chemistry.*  Far  from  being  adapted  to 
juvenile  minds,  it  requires  the  possession  of  a  grasp  of 
thought  for  which  few  besides  the  author  can  hope.  In 
the  preface  he  apologises  for  having  published  his  ideas,  his 
excuse  being  that  no  better  way  of  testing  their  truth  was 
to  be  found.  We  wish  he  had  not  found  the  excuse,  or 
that  the  apology  was  unnecessary.  Sincerely  is  it  to  be 
hoped  that  Mr  Hall  has  no  enemies.  If  he  have,  we  can 
imagine  their  glee  on  reading  even  the  first  chapter  of  the 
‘Electro-Thermology.’  We  hardly  know  how  to  write  a 
serious  criticism.  When  we  read  on  page  9  that  it  will  be 
taken  as  conceded  that  in  all  metals  there  exists  "  a  special, 
inherent,  conditional  atomic  or  grain  heat,”  we  are  disarmed, 
as  we  can  concede  no  such  thing.  The  book  itself  refutes 
the  necessity  of  the  concession.  We  read  of  “morphi- 
genic  ”  heat  being  a  new  name  for  latent  heat,  and  again 
that  this  same  ” morphigenic  heat”  is  the  “principle” 
of  the  voltaic  battery,  being  the  current  produced.  We 
are  therefore  led  to  the  conclusion  that  galvanic  action  is 
latent  heat,  upon  which  we  are  bound  seriously  to  differ 
with  the  author.  Again,  when  we  read  that  caloric  is 
stowed  away  between  or  among  the  atoms  of  a  body,  we 
are  almost  carried  back  to  those  days  when  chemists  talked 
of  “phlogiston.”  The  number  of  new  definitions  and 
new  terms  with  which  we  meet  in  nearly  every  chapter  is 
so  bewildering  that  we  advise  any  would-be  reader  to  take 
a  dose  of  Chapters  I.  and  II.  at  bed-time.  The  result  will 
be  certain.  For  our  own  part,  we  shall  assign  it  to  our 
shelf  of  literary  and  scientific  curiosities.  The  time  and 
talents  of  an  evidently  deep  but  inaccurate  thinking  man 
might  have  been  turned  to  much  better  account  than  the 
production  of  the  book  before  us. 
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A  batch  of  the  late  Lord  Cockburn’s  Letters  on  the 
Affairs  of  Scotland,  addressed  to  his  friend,  Mr  Thomas 
Francis  Kennedy,  are  published,  with  “  other  letters  from 
eminent  persons  daring  the  same  period,”  to  illustrate 
an  epoch  in  Scottish  history  which  witnessed  a  senes  of 
radical  amendments  in  the  administration  of  the  Criminal 
Law,  the  Poor  Laws,  the  Education  and  Representation 
of  the  People.  The  volume  is  sadly  deficient  as  a  book 
of  reference,  being  provided  with  neither  index  nor 
table  of  contents.  It  also  appears  to  us,  on  a  cursory 
perusal,  that  a  judicious  editor  could  have  thinned  out 
the  collection,  and  made  it  more  serviceable  by  greater 
care  in  selection  and  arrangement. 

A  life  of  Thomas  Grants  First  (Catholic)  Bishop  of 
Southwark,  is  the  memorial  of  a  man  who,  according  to 
his  biographer,  was  of  a  warmly  affectionate  disposition, 
and  conscientious  and  trustworthy  almost  beyond  belief. 
He  is  even  shown  in  the  light  of  the  confidant  and  legal 
adviser  of  Downing-street : — “  If  any  information  was 
wanted  on  any  point  where  canonical  law  seemed  to 
entrench  upon  the  border  line  of  British  law,  the  Bishop 


before  the  Viceroy,  based  upon  the  experiences  of  the 
Bengal  famine  of  18GG.  To  inquiries  addressed  to  the 
district  officers  in  18G9  Mr  Hunter  received  forty  replies 
from  districts  embracing  a  population  of  fifty  millions. 
These  he  has  formulated  into  a  system  of  Famine  Warn¬ 
ings,  under  ten  separate  heads,  from  which  Mr  Hunter 
believes  it  may  be  possible  to  ascertain  with  a  consider¬ 
able  degree  of  probability  the  date  at  which  the  stress 
will  be  felt,  its  gravity,  and  the  adequacy  of  existing 
means  of  relief. 

Mr  Carrington  has  made  a  decided  advance  since  he 
wrote  ‘  Gregory  Hawkshaw.’  Behind  the  Scenes  in 
Russia  is  both  amusing  and,  if  we  may  place  implicit 
reliance  on  the  author’s  statements,  instructive  in  a  high 
degree.  He  reveals  an  abject  depravity  among  the 
masses  in  Russia  which  other  writers  have  but  hinted 
at ;  and  in  spite  of  an  over-hasty  pen  we  are  inclined  to 
place  great  confidence  in  his  conclusions.  According  to 
Mr  Carrington  the  emancipation  of  the  serf  has  proved 
to  be  nothing  “but  a  juggling  trick  ...  a  policy  of 
trifling  concession  to  cover  a  real  and  actual  repression.” 
On  the  same  authority  the  fervency  of  the  Russian 
peasant’s  religion  seems  only  to  be  equalled  by  bis  head¬ 
long  immorality,  and  the  only  effective  engine  of  eman¬ 
cipation-education — is  carefully  removed  from  his 
reach.  The  effect  of  education,  too,  on  the  dominant 
class  is  to  engender  a  cynical  contempt  for  their  native 
land.  Mr  Carrington’s  little  volume  has  not  been  fore¬ 
stalled  by  the  writings  of  Messrs  Hepworth  Dixon  and 
Barry;  it  will  prove  a  wholesome  corrective  to  the 
current  nonsense  of  the  newspapers  on  Russian  topics. 

Ena,  or  the  Ancient  Maori,  a  New  Zealand  romance, 
by  one  who  “  has  observed  the  native  New  Zealanders 
under  their  own  genial  skies,  and  in  daily  intercourse 
with  some  few  of  the  Maori  race,”  claims  mention  in 
this  column  as  a  not  altogether  fictitious  story  ”  written 
to  illustrate  the  life  of  a  most  interesting  people. 

The  first  part  of  a  large  paper  edition  of  CasselVs 
Illustrated  Shakespeare  has  reached  us.  It  is  superior  in 
point  of  type  and  paper  to  the  former  issue,  the  illustra¬ 
tions  alone  remaining  the  same.  The  editors  are  Mr 
and  Mrs  Cowden  Clarke. 

The  bound  volume  of  Little  Folks  contains,  besides  the 
series  of  monthly  numbers,  the  Christmas  Annual  of  the 
magazine,  published  separately  as  ‘  The  Wishing  Cap.’ 

The  History  of  a  Book,  by  Annie  Carey,  is  at  once 
attractive  and  instructive.  Using  the  ingenious  device 
of  a  modern  brightly-bound  Robinson  Crusoe  mislaid  in 
a  warehouse  of  old  MSS.  and  quartos,  the  author  makes 
the  various  editions  tell  their  own  tales,  and  so  fills  her 
book  with  useful  information,  historical  and  contempo¬ 
rary,  about  printing,  engraving,  paper-making,  bind¬ 
ing,  <kc. 

Miss  Stapleton’s  title.  Apples  of  Gold  by  Starlight, 
appears  to  have  less  than  nothing  to  do  with  her  book, 
which  is  simply  a  collection  of  3G5  scraps  of  religious 
versification  allotted  with  suitable  texts  to  the  days  of 
the  year. 

In  the  Restoration  of  Household  Communion  the  rite  in 
question  is  described  as  “  the  only  effectual  protest 
against  Romanising  error  and  sectarian  exclusiveness.” 

Mr  Donnell’s  simple  and  intelligible  Scheme  of  Land 
Transfer  deserves  universal  examination.  It  deals  fully 
with  the  difficulties  in  the  case  of  small  properties,  the 
most  important  case  of  all.  These  Mr  Donnell  thinks 
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are  by  no  means  exhausted,  for  by  an  application  of  it  slightly 
different  from  that  above  described,  it  can  be  made  to  draw 
circles  of  any  required  radius,  however  large.  Only  a  short 
time  ago,  as  he  tells  us,  many  weeks  labour  would  have  been 
spared  at  the  Woolwich  Arsenal  had  this  machine  been  known, 


striking  out  the  very  accurate  circles  of  large  radius  required  S 
the  construction  of  the  fish-bellied  torpedo.”  But  yet 


further. — by  a  system  of  “cells”  working  conjointly,  in  man-  ^ 
ner  which  we  have  no  space  to  explain,  we  can  truce  conic 
sections,  or  any  required  algebraic  curve,  extract  square  and^ 
cube  roots  and  solve  equations,  trisects,  angles,  &c.  Indeed,® 
one  would  hardly  be  surprised  that  we  were  soon  to  have  onr  W 
dinners  cooked  with  them.  ^  ^ 

The  interest  of  the  lecture  was  heightened  by  many  little 
touches  of  humour,  and  by  the  absorbing  interest  which  the 
lecturer  evidently  felt  in  his  subject ;  the  generous  enthn. 
siasm  with  which  he  greeted  CoL  Peaucelliers  genius,  whilst 
throwing  into  the  ba^ground  all  that  his  own  great  mathe¬ 
matical  power  has  accomplished,  was  most  remarkable. 

We  ought  not  to  omit  that  the  lecture  was  illustrated  by  ti. 
admirable  working  models,  constructed  and  exhibited  by  f 
Professor  Henrid,  of  University  College. 

G.  H.  Darwin. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 

The  second  lecture  of  the  season  was  riven  at  the  Royal 
Institution  by  Professor  Sylvester  on  ^day  evening,  the 
23rd  inst.  The  subject  (to  which  we  have  previously  referred) 
was  a  mechanical  invention  of  M.  Peauoellier,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  in  the  French  Corps  de  Odnie,  at  Tours.  This 
invention,  now  about  seven  vears  old,  fell  very  fiat  on  its 
first  publication  in  France ;  but  in  the  hands  of  Professor 
Sylvester,  who  first  heard  of  it  some  few  months  ago,  and 
recc^nised  with  enthusiasm  the  genius  of  the  inventor,  it 
seems  destined  to  lead  to  great  results,  both  mechanical  and 
mathematical. 

The  object  of  the  invention  is  the  conversion  of  circular 
into  rectilinear  motion ;  this  would  appear  to  be  an  easy 
matter,  since  in  evei^  pomp  and  eveiy  steam-engine  it  is 
in  a  manner  accomplished.  But  the  difficulty  is,  that  in  all 
the  truly  accurate  conversions  of  this  nature  hitherto  made, 
the  sliding  straight  motion  has  required  the  aid  of  guides, 
enormously  increasing  the  friction,  and  moreover  very  liable 
to  become  racketty  with  wear.  The  piston-rod  of  a  loco¬ 
motive  is  an  example  of  a  guided  straight  motion,  which  is 
converted  into  the  circular  motion  of  the  driving-wheel ;  and 
any  one  who  has  watched  an  express  train  may  faintly 
reriise  the  enormous  strain  put  on  the  guides  which  com¬ 
pel  one  end  of  the  heavy  connecting-rod  to  move  straight 
backwards  and  forwards,  whilst  the  other  end  goes  round 
with  the  crank  of  the  wheel. 

In  Watts^  parallel  motion  we  have  an  example  of  such  a 
conversion  of  motion  by  link-work  only  (is.,  by  straight 
jointed  rods),  but  here  the  end  of  the  piston-rod  does  not 
describe  a  true  straight  line,  but  only  that  small  portion  in 
the  centre  of  an  elon^ted  £2111*0  of  8  which  is  approxi¬ 
mately  straight.  M.  PeaucelTier’s  invention  is  the  only 
method,  hitherto  discovered,  by  which  the  link-work  can  be 
substituted  for  guides,  thus  avoiding  the  friction  and  rack- 
etiness  before  referred  to,  whilst  it  has  the  great  merit, 
compared  with  Watts' parallel  motion,  of  being  truly  accurate. 

Toe  contrivance  is  as  follows : — Four  equal  rods  are  jointed 
by  their  ends  into  a  diamond  shape,  the  shape  of  which  may 
of  course  be  varied,  whilst  the  lengths  of  the  sides  remain  con¬ 
stant  To  two  of  the  opposite  angles  of  the  diamond  are  hinged 
two  other  equal  rods(longer  or  shorter  than  the  sides  of  the  dia¬ 
mond),  and  these  other  rods  are  themselves  jointed  together 
at  a  point  called  the  fulcrum.  All  six  rods  thus  lie  in  one 
plane,  and  by  varying  the  shape  of  the  diamond  the  whole  may 
(if  the  two  i^s  are  longer  than  the  sides  of  the  diamond)  be 
made  either  to  assume  the  shape  of  an  isosceles  triangle,  as 
one  limit,  or  (in  any  case)  of  a  straight  line  as  the  other  limit. 
N  ow  it  is  the  property  of  such  a  figure  as  this  that  the  dis- 
tences  of  the  free  comers'of  the  diamond  from  the  fulcrum  are 
inversely  proportional  to  one  another ;  so  that  if  the  nearer 
corner  were  f  inch  from  the  fulcrum,  the  further  would  be 
4  inches,  if  the  nearer  were  at  ^  an  inch,  the  further  would  be 
at  2  inches,  and  when  the  system  is  closed  into  the  form  of 
an  isoscele  triangle  the  two  cornel’s  are  coincident  at  1  inch 
distance  from  the  fulcrum.  It  is,  moreover,  a  mathematical 
theorem  that,  if  from  any  point  in  the  circumference  of  a 
circle,  taken  as  fulcrum,  a  straight  line  be  drawn  cutting  the 
circumference  again,  and  be  produced  to  meet  a  certain  straight 
line,  then  the  line  from  the  fulcrum  to  this  second  straight 
line  is  divided  by  the  circle  into  two  parts,  which  obey  this 
same  law  of  inverse  proportionality.  Thus  if  we  fix  the  ful¬ 
crum  of  one  of  M.  Peaucellier’s  “cells  ”  and  make  one  of  the  free 
corners  of  the  diamond  describe  the  circle,  the  other  will  of 
itself  describe  the  straight  line  and  vice  vend.  Since,  how¬ 
ever,  the  rods  are  only  of  finite  length,  we  can  neither  thus  de¬ 
scribe  the  whole  circumference  of  the  circle  nor  the  whole  of 
the  straight  line,  which  is  infinite  ;  but  enough  may  always  be 
described  for  any  mechanical  purpose. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  if  one  of  the  comers  of  the  diamond 
be  attached  to  the  end  of  the  piston-rod,  whilst  the  other  is, 
by  a  single  additional  link,  made  to  describe  an  accurate 


MUSIC. 

FIRST  CONCERT  OF  THE  BRITISH  ORCHESTRAL  SOCIETY.— 
THIRD  WAGNER  CONCERT. 

The  second  season  of  the  British  Orchestral  Society  was 
opened  on  the  22nd  of  January,  the  band  consisting  as  last 
year  exclusively  of  British  artists,  conducted  by  Mr  George 
Mount.  The  general  character  of  the  orchest^  perform¬ 
ances  as  distinctly  recognisable  during  the  previous  per¬ 
formances  of  this  society  remained  essentially  unaltered ;  that 
is,  nothing  was  left  to  be  desired  with  regard  to  accuracy 
and  energy,  in  fact  to  anything  that  can  be  achieved  by  a 
thoroughly  competent  bandmaster  with  an  assembly  of  good,^ 
and  some  of  them  first-rate,  artists  under  his  command.  BatS 
Mr  Mount  will  have  to  learn  a  mat  deal  before  he  will  be 9 
able  to  grapple  successfully  with  both  the  musical  and  intellec-9 
tual  di&ulties  of  the  great  works  of  classical  and  modern  9 
masters.  The  conductor  is  not,  as  is  sometimes  popularly  a 
believed,  a  mere  time-beating  machine  which  offends  the  9 
wsthetical  feeling  of  the  audience  by  a  number  of  uncalled-^ 
for  gyrations  of  his  stick.  On  the  contrary,  everythin  : 
depends  upon  him.  He  must  be  thoroughly  imbued  witli  V 
the  spirit  of  the  composition,  and  this  spirit  he  has  to  ^ 
interpret,  both  to  the  players  and  hearers,  by  an  intellectual  ^ 
and,  to  a  great  extent,  discretionary  intr^uction  of  the  | 
finest  nmnceSf  such  as  the  distinct  phrasing  and  rhythmical  ! 
accentuation  of  the  single  passages,  the  changes  and  grada¬ 
tions  of  f(yrte  and  pianoj  and  a  continual  modification  of  the  ^ 
tempo  which  cannot  always  be  exactly  marked  in  the  score, 
and  therefore  must  be  introduced,  and  in  a  manner  divined 't 
by  the  leader  of  the  whole.  In  this  highest  task  of  the^ 
conductor  Mr  Mount  is  as  yet  anything  but  perfect,  and  the  I 
performance,  for  instance,  of  Sir  W.  Sterndale  Bennett’s# 
Overture,  the  “  Naiades,”  suffered  considerably  by  a  monotony  || 
of  rendering  which  ought  to  have  been  avoided  with  parti-  { 
cular  care  in  a  piece  where  everything  depends  upon  the# 
reproduction  of  phantasy  and  airy  grace.  The  work,  adthough  H 
written  in  earl^  youth,  is  by  far  the  most  popular  of  its  ^ 
composer  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  and  ittt 
may  justly  be  considered  as  representative  of  his  power.® 
We  find  here  already  the  strict  adherence  to  the  mode  offf 
feeling  and  expression,  first  used  by  Mendelssohn,  which® 
characterises  the  whole  career  of  the  English  composer.  Tk®,* 
Overture  of  the  “  Naiades  ”  may,  indeed,  tend  to  show  how® 
far  the  dependency  of  one  composer  on  the  style  of  another® 
may  be  carried  without  ever  degenerating  into  actual® 
plagiarism.  Another  work  of  a  living  English  composer,® 
and  the  second  in  order  of  the  programme,  was  a  Saltarello® 
(G  minor),  by  Mr  Hamilton  Clarke,  an  attractive  composition  ® 
of  lively  melody  and  effective,  though  rather  crude,  instru-m 
mentation.  It  would  be  unfair  to  judge  by  it  the  talent  of  its® 
author,  as  the  characteristic  features  of  this  kind  of  national® 
music  are  too  strictl)r  defined  to  admit  of  any  great  display® 
of  originality  in  each  individual  case.  A  Saltarello  that  was® 
not  very  much  like  other  Saltarelli  would  simply  cease  to  be® 
one.  For  the  same  reason  the  use  of  these  very  characteristic® 
forms  of  popular  dance  seems  scarcely  advisable  in  artistic® 
music,  except  where,  as  for  instance  in  Aul^rs  “  Muette  de® 
Portici,”  a  national  colouring  is  required  by  the  dramatic® 
situation.  The  case  of  Chopin’s  Mazurkas  might  be  cited® 
against  me,  but  first  of  all  the  structure  of  this  dance,  at® 
least  in  Chopin’s  treatment,  is  not  so  exclusively  rhythmical  ® 
as  not  to  allow  of  a  considerable  freedom  of  melodious  beauty ;  * 
and,  moreover,  Chopin  was  Chopin,  that  is  a  man  of  transcen-  f 
dant  genius,  under  whose  breath  the  simplest  germs  expanded  I 
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satiafactory.  Mistakes  occnrred  in  both  the  ballad  and  the 
duet  from  the  **  Flying  Dutchman/'  and  the  sweet  interludes 
of  the  first  chorale  from  the  **  Meistersinger/'  expressive  of 
the  ^ent  intercourse  between  two  lovers^  were  somewhat 
wanting  in  tenderness.  Franz  Hxtxffbb. 


played  by  Miss  Linda  Scates  and  Mr  Walter  Macfarreui 
Beethoven's  ‘‘Eroica/’  and  Cherubini's  Overture  to  “Lea 
Deux  Journ^."  The  vocalists  were  Miss  Edith  Wynne  and 
Miss  Augusta  Boche. 

The  tlurd  Concert  of  the  Wagner  Society  offered  additional 
attractions  by  the  prominent  new  feature  of  a  chorus  of  a 
hundred  voices.  Considering  the  short  time  of  its  existence 
and  the  difSculties  in  Wagner’s  music  with  which  it  had  to 
contend,  we  cannot  but  express  our  most  unqualified  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  the  achievement  of  this  chorus.  Occasionally  we 
missed  that  perfect  accuracy  of  rhythmical  phrasing  in  the 
single  parts  which  can  only  be  the  result  of  long  practice.  It 
must  also  be  confessed  that  the  male  chorus  was  scarcely 
strong  enough  to  give  full  effect  to  the  grand  conception  of 
the  Pilgrims'  chant,  from  **  Tannhauser,"  notwithstanaing  the 
orchestral  accompaniment  which  Mr  Dannreuther  had  thought 
good  to  add ;  but  all  these  small  defects  were  more  than  made 
up  for  by  the  fresh  and  thoroughly  musical  spirit  in  which 
everything  was  felt  and  rendered.  The  impression  of  artistic 
enthusiasm  pervading  the  whole  was  particularly  beneficial, 
and  we  ne^  not  add  how  much  of  this  impression  was 
due  to  the  conductor,  Mr  Dannreuther.  All  the  require¬ 
ments  of  musical  leadership  insisted  upon  by  us  in  the  above 
he  possesses  in  a  most  eminent  degree,  and  is,  moreover, 
particularly  qualified  for  his  present  task  by  a  thorough 
knowledge  and  love  of  the  phase  of  art  represented  by 
Wagner.  The  concert  began  with  two  marches  by  Schubert, 
fine^  scored  by  Liszt.  The  finest  and  most  important  of 
these  is  taken  from  the  celebrated  Divertissement,  a  I’Hon- 
groise,  for  four  hands.  It  is  particularly  interesting,  as  it 
exhibits  the  strong  influence  of  the  gipsy  music  of  Hungary 
on  the  composer.  The  strong  rhythmical  accent  on  the  weak 
part  of  the  bar  at  the  end  of  each  phrase  is  thoroughly 
Hungarian  in  character.  It  is  said  that  the  opening  motive 
of  the  first  movement  of  the  second  Divertissement  was 
heard  by  Schubert  at  Zelesz,  the  country  seat  of  the  Ester- 
hazy  family,  where  a  kitchen-maid  used  to  hum  it.  The 
choral  pieces  selected  from  Wagner's  dramatic  works  com¬ 
prised  two  Chorales  from  the  **  Master-singers  of  Niimberg,” 
Chorus  of  Pilgrims,  Final  Chorus  and  Beceptiun  of  the 
Guests,  from  Tannhauser,"  and  Pilot's  Song  and  Chorus, 
Spinning  Song  of  Gentle  Maidens,  and  Chorus  of  Sailors, 
from  “The  Flying  Dutchman.”  The  second  chorale  from 
the  “  Meistersinger  ”  was  encored,  and  we  are  quite  pre¬ 
pared  to  endorse  the  preference  for  it  expressed  by  the 
audience.  It  is  indeed  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  quiet  but 
heartfelt  religious  elevation  which  we  know  of  in  the 
history  of  music.  It  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  sincere 
piety  of  the  Beformation  period,  and  the  sweet  quaintness 
of  its  effect  is  increased  by  the  words  which  Wagner 
has  taken  from  the  opening  of  a  long  poem  on  political 
matters  b3^  the  hero  of  his  piece,  the  historical  shoemaker  of 
Niimberg,  Jean  Sachs,  in  which  poem  Luther’s  voice  is 
compared  to  the  “  blithesome  nightingale.”  The  final  chorus 
from  “Tannhauser”  in  its  grand  and  essentially  dramatic 


THE  THEATBE8. 

^  At  the  Olympic,  on  Monday  night,  Morton's  favourite 
little  com^y,  “  All  that  Glitt^  is  not  Gold,'*  was  revived 
with  considerable  success.  Played  by  a  company  which  has 
for  some  time  been  devoting  its  energies  to  ourlesques  and 
adaptations  from  the  Frencm,  it  laboured  under  some  of  the 
disadvantages  incidental  to  that  fact,  and  an  audience  whose 

Salate  had  become  accustomed  to  the  piquant  flavours  of 
lessra  Beece  and  Mortimer  was  barely  able  to  relish  the 
simple  English  fare  set  before  them  in  this  genuine  domestic 
drama.  Moreover,  some  of  the  actors  had  not  quite  thrown 
off  the  “dress  rehearsal”  style  in  the  rendering  of  their 
parts,  so  that,  without  forgetting  that  it  was  a  first-night 
representation,  we  must  confess  that  the  piece  went  rather 
flatly.  This  stricture  does  not  apply  to  suw  an  old  hand  as 
Mr  Vollaire,  who  found  in  Jas^r  Plum  the  very  p^ut  to 
suit  him,  nor  to  Mr  G.  W.  Anson,  whose  low  comedy  in  the 
character  of  Toby  Twinkle  was  irresistible.  Mr  Henry 
Neville  as  Stephen  Plum,  and  Miss  Fowler  as  the  seli- 
sacrificing  Martha  Gibbs,  sustained  the  whole  company  by 
their  excellent,  conscientious,  and  laborious  acting ;  and 
Mrs  St^hens  displayed  the  coolness  of  an  experienced  Land. 
Miss  Marion  Terry  may  possibly  have  intended  her  first 
awkwardness  as  a  foil  to  her  final  effectiveness,  for  she 
unquestionabiy  excelled  herself  towards  the  close  of  the 
second  act.  Altogether  we  were  more  pleased  with  the 
possibilities  of  the  play  and  of  the  actors  than  with  the 
actual  performance,  and  as  the  company  has  now  had  time 
to  perfect  itself  in  the  piece,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recom¬ 
mend  our  readers  to  see  this  capital  English  drama  for 
themselves. 

“  Le  Demon  du  Jeu,”  by  Messrs  Theodore  Barri^re  and 
Crisafulle,  was  represented  at  the  Holborn  Theatre  last  Mon¬ 
day  night,  for  the  first  time  in  England.  The  play,  which  has 
met  with  great  success  at  the  Gymnase,  is,  tntrabile  dictu,  per¬ 
fectly  unexceptional  in  tone.  It  depicts  the  career  of  a 
confirmed  gambler,  who,  after  his][marriage,  for  the  sake  of 
the  love  he  bears  his  wife,  endeavours  to  conquer  the  infernal 
passion.  He  is  unable  to  resist  his  craving  desire  to  touch 
the  cards,  and  is  abetted  by  the  blandishing  temptations  of 
his  soi-disa»t  friend.  Hector  d'Angelis.  The  play  is,  perhaps, 
a  trifle  beyond  the  powers  of  the  Holbom  company ;  still 
each  one  acts  his  respective  part  with  the  attentive  care  and 
accurate  comprehension  found  nowadays  so  rarely  in  London. 
M.  Bilhaut  as  Baoul  de  Yillefranche,  the  young  husband, 
rises  to  power  in  two  of  the  scenes  where  the  temptation  and 
the  soul  struggle  grow  too  strong.  Madame  Tholer  sustained 
her  r6U  of  Amelie,  the  young  wife,  with  refinement  and  ease, 
and  Madame  Macdon^d,  as  the  American  governess,  suc¬ 
ceeded  inimitably  in  speaking  French  with  a  true  British 
accent.  This,  and  M.  Schey’s  personation  of  Godelet,  an  ex- 
Captain  of  the  Guards,  made  the  comic  element  in  the  piece. 
M.  Monti,  as  Hector  d'Angelis,  was  a  trifle  too  Mephistophe- 
lian  in  manner.  The  end  is  a  little  flat.  Hector  d’Angelis, 
being  discovered  at  play  with  marked  cards,  is  summarily 
banished  from  Paris  by  Godelet ;  and  Baoul,  awakening  to 
the  full  horrors  of  his  position,  swears  he  will  reform.  On 
this  the  curtain  falls,  and  the  audience  is  left  unsatisfied 
as  to  whether  a  player’s  vow  is  not  of  the  same  genus  as 
those  of  lovers,  to  which  kind  Jove  listens  with  a  smile.  This 
hurried  finale  mars  the  unity  of  a  well-composed  and  well  - 
written  play. 


I  THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

The  news  of  the  coming  general  election  exercised  a 
depressing  influence  on  the  Stock  Exchange  last  Saturday, 
the  prosperous  state  of  the  national  finances  disclosed  by  Mr 
Gladstone’s  manifesto  hardly  sufficing  to  entirely  counteract 
this  tendency.  Consols  were  unsteady  but  did  not  change  in 
price.  In  Foreign  Stocks,  although  the  balance  of  movements 
was  unfavourable,  several  descriptions  of  securities  improved, 
Costa  Bica  and  Bussian  leading  the  advance.  Bail  way  Shares 
were  somewhat  worse  in  the  morning  but  improved  later  in 
the  day ;  the  divergence  at  the  close  being  not  all  in  one 
direction,  and  not  exceeding  J  either  way.  Discount  was 
very  easy,  and  the  rate  in  the  open  market  was  about  ^  below 
the  Bank-rate. 

The  market  was  very  dull  on  Monday.  Consols  were 
unchanged,  and  in  Foreign  Stocks  the  business  was  ve^ 
restricted.  The  most  notable  changes  were  a  rise  of  ^  in 
French  and  a  fall  of  1  in  Costa  Bica.  The  Brighton  traffic 
returns  produced  an  unfavourable  effect  in  the  Railway 
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rpHE  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL  COMPANY 
X  have  opened  a  BRANCH  OFFICE,  at  25  COCKSPUR-STREET 
S.Wm  tor  the  tranaaction  of  Passenger  and  Parcel  business,  includina  th« 
Indian  Parcel  Post. 


Market.  Chatham  and  Dover  Preference  fell  1 and  others 
i  to  On  Tuesday  the  market  was  again  characterised  by 
inactivity  and  depression.  C^onsols  were  unaltered,  but  in 
Foreign  Stocks  tnere  was  a  severe  decline  ;  Costa  Rica, 
Uruguay,  Honduras,  Peruvian,  Turkish,  and  Egyptian  being 
conspicuous  sufferers.  Railway  Shares  also  fell,  North- 
British  1|,  and  other  lines  {  to  }.  Chatham  and  Dover, 
South-Eastern,  Brighton,  and  Great  Western  were  somewhat 
higher.  On  Wednesday  the  stock  market  made  a  decided 
recovery  of  tone.  Consols  were,  as  usual,  stationary  ;  but  in 
Foreign  Securities  there  was  a  nearly  general  rise  of  price, 
Costa  Rica  and  Honduras  being  the  chief  exceptions.  San 
Domingo  rose  2.  In  Railways  the  rebound  was  very  marked. 
North-Eastern  rose  2J,  Great  Western  If,  and  other  lines  Jto 
H.  On  Thursday  Consols  were  again  unchanged  ;  but  in 
Foreign  Stocks  there  was  a  nearly  general  though  slight 
recovery.  Costa  Rica  and  Honduras  continued  in  their 
downward  course.  British  Railway  Shares  were  very  firm. 
Great  Northern  “  A  ”  rose  1^,  and  other  lines  f  to  f .  North- 
&stern  fell  |. 

The  rate  of  discount  in  the  open  market  has  hardly  varied 
during  the  past  week.  The  best  three  months  paper  is  taken 
at  3  per  cent.  There  is,  however,  a  much  better  aemand,  and 
a  decided  tendency  to  firmness  is  to  be  observed.  A  gradual 
approximation  of  the  demand  to  the  supply,  through  the 
growth  of  the  former,  is  what  is  to  be  expected  in  the  next 
few  weeks.  The  Bank-rate  remains  at  3^  per  cent. 

The  returns  of  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  week  ended  on 
Wednesday  last  show  public  deposits  amounting  to  5,619,817f., 
and  other  deposits  amounting  to  20,004,5087. ;  the  former 
having  increased  by  765,776Z.,  and  the  latter  decreased  by 
582,025f.  The  stock  of  bullion  in  both  departments  is 
23,085, 24H.,  or  11,845?.  more  than  last  week.  The  notes  in 
circulation  show  a  decrease  of  425,805/. ;  their  present 
amount  being  25,359,360/.  The  proportion  of  reserve  to 
liabilities  is  mmost  49  per  cent.,  or  9s.  9d.  in  the  pound. 

The  subscription  list  of  the  Omnium  Stock  Trust  will  be 
closed  on  the  7th  prox.  for  London,  and  the  9th  prox.  for  the 
country.  Subscriptions  may  be  paid  in  such  securities  as, 
coming  within  the  operation  of  the  trust,  are  approved  of  by 
the  Certificate  Holders’  Committee. 

The  following  are  the  closing  quotations  of  yesterday : — 

Consols,  921  to  ^  for  Money  and  the  Account. 

Foreign  and  Canadian  Securities: — United  States  Five-Twenty 
Bonds,  1882,  105|  to  105| ;  ditto,  1885,  1081  to  1081;  ditto,  1887, 
1081  to  lOBf;  ditto,  Ten-Forties,  105|  to  105§  ;  ditto  Five  per 
Cent.  Funded  Loan,  102i  to  1021 ;  Atlantic  and  Great  Western 
First  Mortgage,  681  to  69^ ;  ditto  Second  Mortgage,  524  to 
531 ;  ditto  Third  Mortgage,  251  to  26 ;  Erie  Railway  Shares, 
441  to  441 :  ditto  Seven  per  Cent.  Preference,  68|  to  69^  ;  Illinois 
Central,  91 4  to  921 ;  New  York  Central  100  Dol.  Shares,  951  to 
95| ;  Grand  Trunk  of  Canada,  18}  to  191  ?  ditto  New,  34  to 
3  dis. ;  ditto  Third  Preference,  331  !  ^^d  Great  Western 

of  Canada,  16|  to  17.  Austrian  Silver  Rentes,  654  to  651; 
ditto  Paper  Rentes,  61 1  to  62;  Bolivian,  32  to  34;  Buenos 
Ayres  Six  per  Gents.,  1873,  Scrip,  |  to  4  prem.;  Costa  Rica 
Six  per  Cents.,  29  to  31 ;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.,  29  to  31 ; 
Egyptian,  1868,  751  to  76|;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.,  1873,  671 
to  671;  Nhedive,  724  to  72|;  French  Rentes,  574  to  57|;  ditto 
Six  per  Cents.,  1870,  103|  to  I03|;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  92| 
to  92};  ditto  Scrip, 9|  to  9}  prem.;  Honduras,  I04  to  114;  Hun- 

§arian  Five  per  Cents.,  Old,  731  to  731 ;  ditto,  1873,  691  *0  J 
itto.  Six  per  Gents.,  1873,  Scrip,  14  to  Ij  prem.;  Italian,  1861, 
591  to  594;  Mexican,  161  to  161;  Paraguay,  34  to  36;  Peru¬ 
vian,  1870,  611  to  6I4 ;  ditto,  1872,  504  to  504  ;  Portuguese,  434 
to  44;  Russian,  1870,  99}  to  100;  ditto,  1871,98  to  984;  ditto, 
1872,  974  to  98;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  1873,  Scrip,  34  to  3| 
prem.;  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  18}  to  18};  San  Domingo,  23 
to  25;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  1865,  41}  to  411;  ditto  Six 
per  Cents.,  1865,  581  to  591 «  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1869,  53j 
to  54;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1871,  561  to  561;  and  Uruguay, 
761  to  761. 

British  Railway  Shares : —Caledonian,  107}  to  107};  Great 
Eastern,  47}  to  47^;  Great  Northern  “A,”  165  to  165};  Great 
Western,  129  to  1291 »  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  1471  to 
147}  ;  Brighton,  81}  to  82  ex  div. ;  London  and  North-Western, 
1541  to  155;  London  and  South-Western,  1091  to  1091;  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover,  22}  to  22};  ditto  Preference,  62}  to 
621;  Metropolitan,  641  to  64}  ex  div.;  Metropolitan  District, 
274  to  28;  Midland,  138  to  1381;  North  British,  651  to  66}; 
North-Eastern,  176}  to  1764 »  SheflBeld,  761  to  764  ex  div. ; 
South-Eastern,  1061  to  1061  ex  div.  ;  and  South-Eastern  “A,” 
88}  to  88|  ex  div. 


SUNDAY  LECTURE  S  OC  lETY.  — Twenty. 

four  Lectures  (in  three  series),  ending  3rd  May,  1874,  will  be  given  at 
ST  GEORGE’S  HALL.  LANGHAM-PLACE.  On  SUNDAY  afternoon 
the  Ist  of  February,  1874,  commencing  at  Four  o'clock  precisely,  MATTHEW 
MACFIE,  EIsq.,  on  The  Influence  of  Commerce  on  the  Social  and  Politi^ 
Advancement  of  Mankind.” 

Annual  Subscription,  £1.  Payment  at  the  door One  Penny,  Sixpence, 
and  (reserved  seats).  One  Shilling. 


London  dialectical  society,  l  Adam-street, 

Adelphl,  W.C. 

On  Wednesday,  4th  February,  1874,  adjourned  Debate  on  Dr  C.  R.  DRYS- 
DALE’S  Paper  “On  the  Mortality  of  Single  and  Married  Persons.” 
(Adjournment  proposed  by  T.  Herbert  Noyes,  Esq.,  seconded  by  Miss  F. 
Fenwick  Miller.) 

Chair  to  be  taken  at  8  o'clock  precisely. 

By  order, 

FREDERICK  A.  FORD.  Hon.  Sec. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON.  | 

PARLIAMENTARY  ELECTION,  1874.  ^ 

VrOTICE  is  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  the  Vice-Chancellor  ! 

X  V  of  the  University  of  London  will  proceed  to  the  Election  of  a  Member  ^  ^ 
to  serve  in  Parliament  for  the  University  of  London,  on  TUESDAY,  * 
February  3rd,  at  Twelve  o’clock  precisely,  in  the  University,  Burlingtoa- 
gardens.  All  Graduates  whose  Names  are  on  the  Register  of  Convocation 
are  invited  to  attend  at  such  Time  and  Place. 

(Signed)  JOHN  LUBBOCK,  Vice-ChanceUor, 

January  28th,  1874.  Returning  Officer. 


British  orchestral  society.  Patron- 

H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  EDINBURGH.  Conductor— Mr  G.  MOUNT. 
SECOND  CONCERT,  Thursday,  Feb.  5th,  St  James’s  Hall,  8  o’clock. 
Miss  Julia  Elton,  Mr  Ed.  Lloyd.  Viola,  Mr  C.  W.  Doyle;  pianoforte, 
Mde.  Kate  Roberts.  Grand  Orchestra  of  75.  Principal  violin,  Mr 
Cairodus,  Jupiter  Symphony,  Mozart  overtures,  Leonora,  Beethoven; 
Isles  of  Fingal,  Mendelssohn.  Stalls,  10s.  od. ;  area  (reserved)  5s. ;  tickets, 
38.,  2s.,  Is.  Stanley  Lucas,  Weber,  and  Co.,  84  New  Bond-street ;  usual 
agents ;  and  Austin’s,  St  James's  Hall. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  moumine 
require  the  immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
thenr.  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  markra  in  plain  fi^^ures,  and  at  the  same  price 
as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent- 
street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAY’S, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE. 

243,  245, 247,  249,  and  251  Regent-street. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is 
the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled, 
perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
the  Red  Seal.  IMnk  Label,  and  Cork  branded 

“KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.’’  Wholesale  Depot - 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-STREET.  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 


A  Delicate  and  Clear  Complexion, 

With  a  Delightful  and  Lasting  Fragrance,  by  using 
THE  CELEBRATED 

UNITED  SERVICE  SOAP  TABLETS. 

4d.  and  6d.  each. 

Manufactured  by  J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH.  LAMBETH. 
Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

•  CONDIMENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favonr- 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  clOM 
imitation  of  theirgoods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92  Wigmore- 
street.  Cavendish-square  (late  6  Ed  wards -street,  Portman-square),  and 
18  Trinity-street,  London.  E.C. 


SLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIERS* 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON — Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford-street,  W. 
BIRMINGHAM— Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms',  Broad-street 
Established  1807. 


rpHEATRE  ROYAL,  DRURY  LANE.-Sole  Lessee  and 

-1-  Manager,  F.  B.  Chattsbton.— Every  evening  the  great  romantic 
Otacular  sensational  drama  of  AMY  KOBSART.  Amy  Robsart  Miss 
Wallis;  (Jueen  Elizabeth,  Miss  Edith  Stuart;  Leicester.  Mr  H.  Sinclair- 

Miss  Kate  Vaughan  ;  after  which 
IN  THE  BOX;  or,  Harlequin  LltUe  Tom  Tucker,  Grand 
Christma^omic  Pantomime.  Doors  open  at  half-past  six,  commence  at 
seven.  Prices  from  Sixpence  to  Five  Guineas.  Morning  Performances 
every  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  Children  and  Schools  at  half-Drice  to 
^  pa^  Theatre,  Upper  Gallery  excepted;  on  payment  at  the  doors 
(Morning  Periormances  only).  Doors  open  at  half-past  one,  commence  at 
two.  Box-office  open  from  ten  till  five  daily. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

SOLD  BY^  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD* 


THE  EXAMINER,  JANUARY  31,  1874. 


CAPTAIN  MAXSES  ADDBESS. 

TO  THE  ELECTORS  OF  THE  TOWER  HAMLETS. 

Gentlemen,— I  beg  to  offer  myself  as  a  Candidate  for  the  Parliamentary 
Representation  of  the  Tosrer  Hamlets. 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  facts,  which  concern  you 
as  Voters. 

PAUPERISM. 

In  England  and  Wales  during  the  course  of  a  single  year 

Above  2,000,000  Persons  receive  Parochial  Relief. 
EDUCATION. 

Out  of  2,000,000  children  on  the  School  Register  less  than  9,000  pass  the 
sixth  standard,  or,  in  other  words,  receive  the  rudiments  of  education,  and 
only  150,000  leave  School  able  to  read  and  write  decently. 

THE  LAND  SYSTEM. 

With  food  increasing  in  price,  towns  shamefully  crowded,  and  an  exodus 
of  agricultural  labourers  in  the  course  of  arrangement,  there  are,  at  a  mode¬ 
rate  estimate,  in  the  United  Kingdom, 

10,000,000  acres  of  Waste  Fertile  Land, 
and  immense,  almost  uninhabited  tracts,  lie  in  a  state  of  semi-cultivation 
for  want  of  the  capital  and  industry  which  our  class  system  of  land  tenure 
eff'ctually  excludes.  Under  this  system  the  industrious  poor  have  been 
gradually  superseded  by  the  only  class  which  can  afford  to  waste  good  land 
and  now  monopolises  it  everywhere. 

GOVERNMENT  BY  A  MINORITY  OF  ELECTORS. 

Under  the  present  electoral  system 

30,000  Electors— in  small  boroughs — elect  44  Members  of  Parliament. 

540,000  Electors— in  large  boroughs— elect  35  ditto. 

therefore 

30,000  Electors  govern  646,000  Electors. 

16,000  Electors  in  the  Tower  Hamlets  return  1  Member. 

16,000  Electors  in  various  rurai  districts  return  .30  Members. 

Such  is  the  distribution  of  politicai  power  imposed  upon  the  creduiity  of 
voters  as  the  foundation  of  a  National  Assembly. 

Furthermore,  the  cost  of  admission  to  Parliament  ranges  at  fl'om  £1,000  to 
.€10,000;  the  system  of  registration  seems  expressly  devised  to  disen¬ 
franchise  working  men ;  and  the  lodger  franchise  is  so  complicated  with 
forms  and  disqualiti cations  that  it  is  virtnally  inoperative. 

All  these  humiliating  facts  are  intimately  connected.  Pauperism,  high 
rates,  dear  food,  and  huddled  populations,  are  the  result  of  bad  education, 
bad  land  laws  and  Government  by  the  Minority.  My  politics  are  founded 


TO  THE  ELECTORS  AND  NON-ELECTORS  OF  THE 
BOROUGH  OF  DEWSBURY. 
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the  evils  I  have  set  forth.  I  shall,  if  returned  as  your  Member,  advocate  a 
truly  National  system  of  Education ;  alteration  oi  the  land  system,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Preservation  and  Nationalisation  of  the  Commons;  and  Electoral 
Reform  bused  upon  equal  representation,  assimiliated  town  and  oouuty 
francliise,  preferential  voting,  and  triennial  Parliaments. 

The  present  system  of  direct  ta.xation  presses  unfairly  upon  precarious 
incomes,  while  the  indirect  taxation  (by  diminishing  the  value  of  wages) 
falls  heavily  upon  the  working  classes.  I  am  in  favour  of  the  readjust¬ 
ment  of  the  former,  so  as  to  relieve  small  temporary  incomes,  and  to  permit 
tlie  gradual  abolition  of  taxes  upon  articles  of  consumption,  commencing 
with  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  tea  and  sugar  duties. 

1  do  not  come  forward  as  a  Party  Candidate,  except  so  far  as  party  is 
founded  upon  principle.  I  am  opposed  to  tiie  Tories,  because  I  perceive  in 
them  the  active  supporters  of  wrong  and  oppression,  and  it  is  their  fixed 
policy  to  preserve  the  unjust  principles  widen  disturb  society  and  alienate 
Ireland.  1  am  with  the  Liberals  so  long  as  they  promote  a  truly  pro¬ 
gressive  policy ;  but  when  Liberalism  degenerates,  as  official  Liberalism 
has  recently  done,  into  Toryism,  1  claim  the  right  to  independent  action. 

07  Cromwell-road.  S.W.,  FREDK.  A.  MAXSE. 

20tb  January,  1874. 

Central  Committee  Rooms,  “  York  Minster,”  Philpot-street, 
Commercial-road. 

THE  GENERAL  ELECTION. 

TOTAL  REPEAL  OF  THE  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  ACTS. 

Electors  and  non-electors  I  if  you  value  the 

process  of  Religion  and  Morality,  and  the  first  principles  of  Justice 
and  Fiquality  before  the  Law,  you  will  use  every  legal  effort  in  the  coming 
election  to  secure  the  return  of  those  Candidates  who  will  pledge  themselves 
to  vote  for  the  TOTAL  and  IMMEDIATE  REPEAL  of  the  CONTA¬ 
GIOUS  DISEASES  ACTS. 

Information  as  to  tlie  opinions  of  all  the  members  of  the  late  Parliament 
who  have  voted  on  this  subject ;  also  explanatory  and  statistical  pampidets, 
exposing  the  incorrectness  of  the  official  returns,  and  the  immorality  of  the 
entire  system,  can  be  had  of  the  following  Secretaries  of  Repeal  Associa¬ 
tions.  Telegraphic  enquiries  immediately  answered  by 

THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Central  Offices— 27  Great  George -street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

Secretary— Frederick  Charles  Banks. 

THE  LADIES’  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Hon.  Sec. — Mrs  Butler,  280  South-hill,  Park-road,  Liverpool. 

THE  NORTHERN  COUNTIES’  LEAGUE. 

Hon.  Sec.— Henry  J.  Wilson,  255  Pitsmoor,  Sheffield. 

THE  MIDLAND  COUNTIES’  ELECTORAL  UNION. 

Chief  Office —4  Broad-street  Corner,  Birmingham. 

Organising  Sec. — Samuel  J.  Ainge. 

FRIENDS’  ASSOCIATION  FOR  ABOLISHING  THE  STATE 
REGULATION  OF  VICE. 

Chief  Office— Friends’  Institute,  Bishopsgate-street,  E.C. 

UoQ.  Secs. — Joseph  Edmondson,  Halifax  ;  Arthur  J.  Naish,  Birmingham  ; 
George  Gillett,  London  ;  Barton  Dell,  Bristol. 

THE  NORTH-EASTERN  ASSOCIATION. 

Secretary— Rev.  R.  E.  Hooppell,  LL.D..  South  Shields. 

THE  SCOTTISH  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Chief  Office  -  5  St  Andrew’s-square,  Edinbro’. 

Hon.  Sec.— Stephen  Weilstood. 

THE  EDINBURGH  LADIES’  COMMITTEE. 

Secretary- Miss  M  igham,  5  Gray-street. 
THE  GLASGOW  LADIES’  COMMITTEE. 

Secretary— Mrs  Maclaren,  43  Buccleuch  street. 
THE  DUBLIN  BRANCH  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 
Hon.  Sec. — Rev.  J.  T.  Wesley,  18  Grantham-street,  Dublin. 
the  CORK  BRANCH  OF  THE  NATIONAL  AND  LADIES’ 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Gentlemen’s  Committee.— Secretary — Scott  Anderson,  6  Faulkner’s-lane, 

Cork. 

Ladies’  Committee.  -  Secretary — Elizabeth  Addey,  09  Patrick  street,  Cork. 
THE  BELFAST  BRANCH  OF  THE  NATIONAL  AND  LADIES’ 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Gentlemen's  Committee.— Secretary— Rev.  Charles  Seaver,  10  Botanic- 

avenue,  Belfast. 

Ladies’  Committee.— Secretary— Miss  Tod,  8  Claremont-street,  Belfast.  I 


GBITTLXMBir, — 

A  T  the  unanimous  request  of  an  affCTegate  meeting  of  the 
Liberal  Electors  of  this  Borough,  held  for  the  special  purpose  of 
making  a  Public  Selection  of  a  Candidate  to  represent  you  in  Parliament,  I 
have  now  the  pleasure  of  offering  myself  for  your  suffrages. 

Having  accepted  this  position,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  lay  before  you  my 
political  principles. 

Questions  of  Finance  must  have  a  prominent  place  in  the  new  Parliament. 

1  am  in  favour  of  what  is  popularly  called  a  Free  Breakfast  Table,”  and 
therefore  advocate  the  repeu  of  the  taxes  on  such  articles  as  tea,  coffee,  and 
sugar,  which  press  heavily  and  unequally  on  the  people. 

To  the  Income  Tax  I  have  always  been  opposed,  as  hateful  in  its  origin 
and  unjust  and  inquisitorial  in  its  operation.  1  am  therefore  prepared  to 
vote  for  its  immediate  and  unconditional  repeal. 

To  ensure  the  successful  carrying  out  of  reforms  of  such  magnitude,  I 
hold  it  to  be  in  the  first  place  desirable  that  Mr  Gladstone  should  take  the 
office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  iu  the  new  Parliament,  and,  in  the 
second  place,  that  energetic  and  earnest  economists  should  be  returned ; 
not  only  to  support  a  Liberal  Cabinet  in  financial  reforms,  but  also  to  be 
constant  in  stimulating  them  to  further  efforts  iu  this  direction. 

A  free  breakfast  table  ”  and  the  repeal  of  the  Income  Tax  cannot  be 
brought  about  save  by  the  most  careful  economy.  I  should,  therefore,  vote 
for  the  abolition  of  all  useless  offices.  The  Royal  Dowries  of  the  futui  e 
should,  in  my  opinion,  be  obtained  by  the  suppression  of  numerous  sinecures 
that  disgrace  the  civil  list  The  enormous  sums  that  are  now  wasted  over 
the  collection  of  the  customs  and  excise  for  the  mere  benefit  of  place-hunters, 
and  the  needlessly  large  votes  on  our  Foreign  Embassies,  together  with  our 
Naval  and  Military  Expenditure,  would  have  mv  constant  attention. 

Much  of  jobbery  and  more  of  mystification  exist  in  connection  with  the 
nation’s  income.  I  should  therefore  vote  for  the  publication  of  an  explicit 
and  lucid  balance-sheet  every  six  months,  and  for  the  thorough  separation 
of  the  accounts  of  the  different  departments. 

It  is  lamentable  to  note  the  growth  of  local  taxation.  Many  of  its 
charges  ought  clearly  to  be  borne  by  the  common  purse  of  the  nation. 
Great  economies  would  result  from  the  giving  increased  powers  to  muni¬ 
cipalities,  whereby  the  lavish  expenditure  caused  by  appealing  to  the  Im¬ 
perial  Parliament  on  purely  local  objects  would  be  avoided. 

A  country  which  taxes  a  whole  people  for  the  support  of  a  particular 
form  of  Divine  Worship,  professed  by  only  one  section  of  the  community, 
cannot  be  said  to  have  attained  to  religious  equally,  and  I  shall  be  pre- 

Bared,  though  a  Churchman,  to  heartily  support  the  Disestablishment  and 
•isendowment  of  the  Cliurch  of  England,  convinced  that  such  a  measure 


interest  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  The  vast  national  revenues  at  present 
monopolised  by  the  State  Church  should,  in  my  opinion,  after  full  compen¬ 
sation  for  all  existing  interests,  be  devoted  to  a  purely  national  object,  such 
as  the  providing  a  free  education  for  every  child  in  the  nation,  which  would 
thus  be  achieved  without  adding  a  fraction  to  the  local  rates. 

I  am  in  favour  of  the  repeal  or  the  2.Mh  clause  of  the  Education  Act,  and 
the  general  establishment  of  School  Boards  throughout  the  country. 

I  think  that  the  time  has  come  when  every  householder,  whether  living 
in  town  or  country,  should’  be  entrusted  with  the  francliise :  and  further, 
that  a  considerable  alteration  must  be  made  in  the  present  distribution  of 
electoral  power. 

I  am  in  lavour  of  transferring  the  licensing  power  to  the  people,  or  to  a 
council  elected  by  the  people,  instead  of  leaving  it  iu  the  bauds  of  a 
capriciously  appointed  magistracy. 

The  evil  laws,  now  regulating  the  transfer  and  occupation  of  land,  con¬ 
tribute  largely  to  the  high  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  injuriously 
affect  our  home  trade.  As  one  of  the  executive  of  the  Land  Tenure 
Reform  Association,  I  have  long  given  my  attention  to  this  subject,  and  am 
prepared  to  advocate  important  changes. 

I  should  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act,  and 
an  alteration  of  the  Master  and  Servant  Act,  and  of  the  Law  of  Con¬ 
spiracy. 

J'he  total  abolition  of  the  Game  Laws,  and  the  repeal  of  the  Con¬ 
tagious  Diseases  and  Compulsory  Vaccination  Acts  shall  have  my  hearty 
support. 

Should  you  do  me  the  high  honour  of  electing  me  as  your  representative 
I  shall  devote  my  closest  attention  to  the  consideration  of  your  local  inte¬ 
rests,  and  use  my  be.^t  endeavour  in  the  House,  whenever  the  question  of  a 
redistribution  oi  seats  arises,  to  secure  two  members  for  your  two  Munici¬ 
pal  Boroughs,  a  measure  of  justice  to  wliich  you  are  fully  entitled,  both  on 
the  ground  of  population  and  mercantile  importance. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  humble  servant, 

J.  CHARLES  COX. 

COAL  ECONOMISING  STOVES.— Fenders,  Fire-irons, 

Kitchen-ranges,  Chimney-pieces,  and  Coal-boxes.— WILLIAM  8. 
BURTON  begs  to  draw  attention  to  bis  large  stock  of  the  above,  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  two  NEW  PATENT  STOVES  tor  economising  the  use  of  coal 

i while  increasing  the  amount  of  heat),  which  can  be  seen  in  operation  in 
lis  show  rooms.  In  one  of  these  stoves  the  coal  consumed  is  only  one  pound 
per  hour. 


Black  Register  Stoves . from 

Bright  steel  do .  „ 

Bronzed  or  Black  Fenders .  „ 

Steel  and  Ormolu  do .  „ 

Fire-irons  per  set  .  „ 

Chimney-pieces  . 

Coal  boxes  . . 


£  8.  d. 
to  15  18  . 
to  36  .  . 

to  10  2  . 
to  20  15  . 
to  6  10  . 
to  56  .  . 


OOAL  SCOOPS.— WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  has  400 

different  patterns  of  COAL  SCOOPS  ON  SHOW,  of  which  be  invites 
inspection.  The  prices  vary  from  2b.  4d.  to  1508.  Plain  black  open  Scoops, 
from  28.  4d. :  ditto,  zinc-lined,  from  58.  3d. ;  covered  Box  Scoops,  from  6b.  ; 
ditto,  with  Hand  scoop,  from  88.  6d. ;  ditto,  with  fancy  ornamentation,  from 
14s. ;  highly  finisbea  and  ornamented,  and  fitted  with  imitation  ivory 
handles,  from  228.  to  1508.  There  is  also  a  choice  selection  of  Wooden  Coal 
Boxes,  with  iron  and  brass  mountings,  from  43s.  to  130s. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appoint¬ 
ment  to  H.  R.  H .  the  Prince  of  W ales,  sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards 
of  850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans 
of  the  30  Large  Show  Rooms,  post  free.— 39  Oxford-street,  W.;  1,  1a,  2, 3, 
and  4  Newman-street ;  4,5,  and  6  Perry’s-place ;  and  1  Newman-yard, 
London,  W.  The  cost  of  delivering  goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  will 
always  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 

LEA  &^PERRIN8»  SyTuCE. 

THE  WOBOESTERSHIRE.” 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “The  only  Good  Sauce,"  Improves  the 
appetite,  and  aids  digestion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 

Ask  for  LEA  and  PERRINS’  SAUCE.  Beware  of  Imitations,  and  see 
the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all  bottles  and  labels. 
Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London ;  and  sold  by  all  Dealers 
in  Sauces  throoghout  the  World. 
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REYNELL’S  PRINTING  OFFICE 


DR  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE. 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 


If  joa  with  to  obtain  qai«t  refreshingr  ileep,  free 
lain  and  anguish,  to  ealm  and  asauage  the 
disease,  invigorate  the  nenrons  medii^  and 
■terns  of  tiie  body,  yon  will  provide  yourself  with 
J.  COLLIS  BROWNE  (Member 


AvnCM  TO  laVALIDS, 
from  headache,  relief  from 
weary  achings  of  protracU 
regulate  the  circulating  src.^ 

that  marvellous  remedy  discovered  by  Dr.. - 

of  the  College  of  Physicians,  London),  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 

CHLORODYNE, 

and  which  is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and 
valuable  remedy  ever  discovered. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs,  Consumptton, 
Bronchitis,  Asthma. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  ofUn  fatal 
diseases.  Diphtheria,  Fewer,  Croup,  Ague. 

CHLORODYNE  acts  Uk«  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the  only  speciflc 
in  Cholera  and  Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  cuts  short  all  atCaeks  of  EpUepsy,  Hysteria, 
Palpitation,  and  Spasms. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  only  palliative  In  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout, 
Cancer,  Toothache,  Ac. 

%•  Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  had 
received  a  despatch  from  her  Majesty’s  Consul  at  3Iaiiilia,  to  the  effect  that 
Cholera  has  been  raging  fearfully,  and  that  the  ONLY  remedy  of  any  ser¬ 
vice  was  CHLORODYNE. -See  Lancet,  Dec.  31,  1864. 

CAUTION. — BIWABS  Of  PIRACY  A5D  11IITAII058. 

CAunoa.— •Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Paob  Wood  stated  that  Dr  J.  Couis 
Bbowmb  was  undoubtedly  the  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE;  that  the  story 
of  the  Defendant,  Freeman,  was  deliberately  untme,  which  he  regretted  to 
■ay  had  been  sworn  to,— See  Times,  13th  July,  1S64. 

Sold  in  Bottlss.  at  Is.  l^d.,  U.  Bd.,  4a.  6d.  None  is  genuine  without  the 
wordA  “  DR  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE  ”  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical  testimony  accompanies  each  Bottle. 

Sole  Uennfacturer,  J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  Russell-street, 
Bloomsbory,  London. 


PRINTING  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 
NEWSPAPERS, 

BOOK-WORK, 

MAGAZINES, 

PAMPHLETS, 

SOCIETIES’  SUBSCRIPTION  LISTS, 
CATALOGUES,  &c.  Ac. 


ESTIMATES  BT  POST,  OR  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

14,  15,  16,  LITTLE  PULTENEY-STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


HENRY  THOMAS  BUCKLE’S  LITERARY  REMAINS. 

Now  ready,  In  Three  Yolnines,  8vo,  price  52s.  6d.,  cloth, 

IVTISCELLANEOUS  and  POSTHUMOUS  WORKS  of 

lYX  the  late  HENRY  THOMAS  BUCKLE.  Edited,  with  a  Bio- 
graphical  Notice,  by  HELEN  TAYLOR. 

London  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO,  Paternoster-row. 

Of  whom  may  be  bad,  in  3  vols.,  crown  8vo,  price  248., 

MR  BUCKLE’S  HISTORY  of  CrVILISATION,  Fifth 

Edition,  with  a  copious  Index. 


Now  ready,  price  168.,  with  Portrait  after  RAEBURN, 

Letters,  chiefly  connected  with  the  Aflairs  of  Scotland, 
from  HENRY  CbCKBURN  to  THOMAS  FRANCIS  KENNEDY 
M.P.,  1818—1852.  With  an  Appendix. 

WILLIAM  RIDGWAY,  Piccadilly,  and  all  Booksellers. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pore 
■olntion  of  Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITi  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN.  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the 
best  mild  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES.  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO..  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond-street,  London, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughont  the  world. 


JVosp  readsf,  a  cKsap  JReissue,  with  REVISED  INTRODUCTORY  ani 
VaL'EDICTORY  chapters  by  the  AUTHOR,  in  a  new  assi 
elegant  hintUug,  at  10s.  6(f. 

HOW  1  FOUND  LIVINGSTONE. 

INCLUDING  TRAVELS,  ADVENTURES,  AND  DISCO VERUB 
IN  CENTRAL  AFRICA.  AND  FOUR  MONTHS’  RESIDENCE 
WITH  THE  LATE  DR  LIVINGSTONE, 

By  H.  M.  STAOTiEY. 

Numerous  Hlustrations  by  Mr  J.  B.  ZWECKER,  Mr  JOHN  JELLICOB 
and  other  Artists,  from  Mr  STANLEY’S  own  Sketches,  with 
Maps  of  Ronte,  Physical  Features,  Ac. 

Twelfth  Thousand.  New  issue,  in  new  binding,  gilt  edges,  extra 
cloth,  lOs.  0d. 


SEVENTY  YEARS  of  SUCCESS  have  proved  beyond 

question  that 

ROWLANDS’  MACASSAR  OIL 

Prevents  Hair  from  falling  off  or  turning  Grey,  strengthens  weak  Hair, 
cleanses  it  flrom  Scurf  and  Dandriff,  and  makes  it  Beautifully  Soft,  Pliable, 
and  Glossy.  For  Children,  it  is  especially  recommended  as  forming  the 
basis  of  a  Beautiful  Head  of  Hair. — Price  38.  6d.  and  7s.  Family  bottles 
(equal  to  4  small),  lOs.  6d.,  and  double  that  aize,  2ia 


ROWLANDS’  KALYDOR 

Exerts  the  most  soothing,  cooling,  and  purifying  action  on  the  Skin,  eradi¬ 
cates  Freckles,  Tan,  Pimples,  Spots,  Discolouration,  and  other  Cutaneous 
Visitations,  and  renders 

THE  SKIN  SOFT,  CLEAR,  AND  BLOOMING. 

Price  48.  6d.  and  8s.  Od.  per  bottle. 


London:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  LOW,  and  SEARLE, 
Crown-buildings  188  Fleet^treet. 


ROWLANDS*  ODONTO, 

Or  Pearl  Dentifrice,  compounded  of  Oriental  Ingredients,  is  of  inestimable 
and  Beautifying  the  Teeth,  Strengthening  the  Gums, 


Now  ready,  price  la, 

■REMARKS  on  the  REPORT  of  the  COMMITTEE  of 

XV  the  HOUSE  of  LORDS  on  IMPROVEMENT  of  LAND  (1871); 
By  WILLIAM  FOWLER. 

CASSELL,  PETTER,  and  GALFIN. 


value  in  Improving  and  Beautifying  the  Teeth,  Strengthening  the  Gums, 
and  in  rendering  the  Breath  Pure  and  Flagrant.  It  eradicates  Tartar  from 
the  Teeth,  removes  spots  of  incipient  decay,  and  polishes  and  preserves  the 
Enamel,  to  which  it  imparts  a  pearl-like  whitenesa— Price  28.  9d.  per  box. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers  everywhere. 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS. — Safe,  yet  Effective. — No 

other  medicine  combines  the  same  purifying,  alterative,  and  tonic 

» cities,  which  have  raised  these  Pills  so  highly  in  the  estimation  of  the 
c.  In  diseases  arising  from  unhealthy  iituations,  close  apartments, 
and  sedentary  occupations,  no  means  equally  potent  for  cooling,  cleansing, 
and  remlnting  the  human  body  can  be  founL  Holloway’s  Pills  wonder¬ 
fully  Improve  a  weak  digestion  by  augmenting  the  gastric  secretion  and 
moderately  rousing  the  function  of  the  liver,  hence  thdr  well-known  power 
of  removing  tainted  breath,  and  remedying  every  other  dyH>^ptic  un¬ 
pleasantness.  They  entirely  overcome  the  lethargic  8)'mtoms  attending  bad 
digestion,  and  have  for  years  been  esteemed  the  best  and  safest  family 
aperient.  They  are  particularly  suitable  for  young  females  and  children. 


TKUBNER  &  CO.’S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS, 


FAMINE '  ASPECTS  of  BENGAL  DISTEICTS.  A 

System  of  Famine  Warnings.  By  W.  W.  HUNTER,  B.A.,  LL.D.,  ’ 
Director-General  of  Statistics  to  the  Government  of  India.  Crown 
8vo,  pp.  216,  cloth,  7a  6d.  ^ 

The  CREED  of  CHRISTENDOM :  Its  Foundations 

contrasted  with  Its  Superstructure.  By  W.  R.  GREG.  Third 
Edition.  With  a  New  Introduction.  Two  Vola,  crown  8vo,  pp.  272  " 
and  290,  cloth,  158. 

ENIGMAS  of  LIFE.  By  W.  B.  Greg.  Sixth  Edition.  ? 

Crown  8vo,  pp.  xxi.,  30S,  cloth,  lOs.  6d. 

The  SACRED  ANTHOLOGY :  a  Book  of  Ethnical  Scrip-  ^ 

tures.  Collected  and  Edited  by  MONCURE  D.  CONWAY  Deiuy  f 
8vo,  pp.  488,  cloth,  12b.  ** 

STUDIES  of  MAN.  By  a  Japanese.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  I 

124,  cloth,  28.  6d.  I 

MODERN  CRITICISM;  or,  the  New  Theology* 

Battle  of  the  Critics.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  80,  cloth.  28.  6d,  % 


TO  INVESTORS, 


SAFE  INVESTMENTS. 

DIVIDENDS  5  AND  10  TO  15  PER  CENT.  PER  ANNUM. 

Ttead  SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR  {post  free). 

FEBRUARY  EDITION  now  ready  (Twelve  Pagee). 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 
Will  find  the  above  Investment  Circnlar  a  safe,  valuable  guide,  containing 
most  reliable  information  to  Investors.  It  contains  all  the  best  paying  and 
safest  Stock  and  8hare  Investments  of  the  day,  with  Market  Prices,  Reports, 
Dividends,  Ac.  Ac.  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign  Railways, 
Debentures,  Banks,  Mines.  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks, 
Telegraph  and  Miscellaneons  Shares,  ftc. 

MESSRS  SHARP  A  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS, 

Hi  Foultbt,  London.  EeraBLisBED  1852. 

Banksrb:  London  and  Wbbtminbtkr,  Lothbcrt,  London,  E.C. 


HANDBOOK  FOR  ELECTTIONS  OF  1874. 
Immediately  will  be  published,  crown  8vo,  price  58., 

GLANCES  AT  INNER  ENGLAND 

A  LECTURE  DELIVERED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 

By  EDWARD  JENKINS. 


INVESTORS.— PENNINGTON  and  CO.’S 

X  MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVESTMENTS,  published  on  the  first 
Thursday  in  each  month,  contains  an  Exhaustive  Review  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and  Money  Markets.  with  an  enumeration 
of  safe  Investments  paving  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Price  Od.  per  copy  or 
6s.  annually.— PENNINGTON  and  CO.,  3  Royal .  Exchange-buildings 


HENRY  S.  KING  and  CO.,  65  Comhill,  and  12  Paternoster  row. 
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WORKS  IN  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY  AND  LOGIC. 

The  senses  and  the  INTELLECT.  Tbinl  Edition, 

with  a  Postscript  on  Darwin  on  Expression.  Price  lAs.  The  Post- 
ifoript  separately,  price  Is. 

MENTAL  and  MORAL  SCIENCE ;  a  Compendium  of 

Psychology  and  Ethics.  Third  Edition,  price  lOs.  6d. 

Or,  Part  I.  Mental  Science,  Psychology  and  History  of 
Philosophy,  price  6e.  <kL 

Part  II.  Moral  Science,  Ethical  Theory  and  Ethical  Systems, 
price  4s.  6d. 

LOGIC,  DEDUCTIVE  and  INDUCTIVE,  price  10s.  6d. 

Part  I.  Deduction,  price  4s.  Part  II.  Induction,  price  6s.  6d. 

By  ALEXANDER  BAIN.  LL.D., 

Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 

London :  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Patemoster-row. 

.  This  day  is  published, 

FABLES  IN  SONG. 

By  ROBERT  LORD  LYTTON. 

Author  of  *  Poems  by  Owen  Meredith.* 

2  Volumes,  poet  8vo,  price  ISe. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


l^LACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE  for  FEBRUARY,  1874. 

No.  DCC.  Price  2s.6d. 


CONTINTS: 

THE  STORY  OP  VALENTINE  AND  HIS  BROTHER.— PaxT  II. 
THE  TWO  SPBRANSKY :  A  PAGE  OF  RUSSIAN  OFFICIAL 
LIFE. 

INTERNATIONAL  VANITIES— 

NO.  ni.  — TITLES. 

THE  BOOK  OP  CARLA VEROCK. 

DISORDER  IN  DREAMLAND. 

SCEPTICISM  AND  MODERN  POETRY. 

THE  PHILOSOPHER’S  BABY. 

THE  MINOR  KING  OF  MYSORE. 

FABLES  IN  SONG; 

Postscript.— THE  POLITICAL  SURPRISE. 

W.  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


Now  ready  (One  Shilling),  No.  170, 

rpHE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  FEBRUARY. 

J-  With  Illustrations  by  HELEN  PATERSON  and  MARCUS  STONE. 

CONTINTB : 

FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING  CROWD.  (With  an  Dlnstration.)  VI— 
The  Fair :  the  Journey :  the  Fire.  VII.— Recognition :  a  Timid  Girl. 
VIII. — The  Malthonse :  the  Chat:  Newa 
THE  FRENCH  PRESS.  Third  Period.- The  Reign  of  Louis  XVI. 
MISSIVES  IN  MASQUERADE. 

MRS  GASKELL  AND  HER  NOVELS. 

CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS. 

YOUNG  BROWN.  (With  an  Illustration.)  Book  V.  III.— Beaumanoir. 
IV.— The  Heir  of  Courthope.  V. — Amabel  Wy Id wyl.  VI.— Wooing. 
Vir.-The  Heir’s  Death.  VIII.— The  Soldier  and  the  Lady.  IX.— 
A  Discovery.  X.— Conclusion. 

London :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo-place. 


CONTAINING  THE  NEW  SERIAL  STORY  “  PATRICIA 
KEMBALL.” 


Now  ready  at  all  the  Booksellers.  Price  One  Shilling. 


TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE 

FOR  FEBRUARY,  1874. 


CONTINTS ; 

1.  PATRICIA  KEMBALL.  By  Mrs  Ljmn  Linton.  (?hapa  I.— TV. 

2.  JUVEN.4L  IN  LONDON. 

3.  RECOLLECTION  of  VISITS  to  ASHISTIELand  ABBOTSFORD. 

By  Miss  Perrier,  Author  of  *  Marriage.* 

4.  THE  MAJOR’S  MISTAKE. 

5.  DARTMOOR. 

6.  PHILIP  LEIGH.  A  Novel.  Chape.  IX„  X.,  and  XI. 

7.  CHATEAUBRIAND  and  HIS  TIMES. 

8.  PRIVATE  THEATRICALS. 

9.  THE  IDEAL  of  a  NATIONAL  CHURCH. 

10.  UNCLE  JOHN.  By  Major  Whyte  Melville,  Author  of  ’Kate 

Coventry,’  ’The  Gladiators,’  &c.  Chape  XI.  and  XII. 

*•*  Cases  for  binding  TEMPLE  BAR  can  be  obtained  at  every  Bookseller^ 
.  price  One  Shilling  each. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  New  Bnrllngton-etreet. 


jyjACMILLAN’S 


MAGAZINE.  No.  172.  For 

FEBRUARY.  Price  Is. 


CONTENTS  OF  THE  NUMBIB : 

1. -‘‘ CASTLE  DALY:  THE  STORY  OF  AN  IRISH  HOME  THIRTY 

YEARS  AGO.”  Chapters  I.— III. 

2. -“ THE  LATE  SIR  GEORGE  ROSE.” 

3. -‘‘  REMINISCENCES  OF  DUELLING  IN  IRELAND.”  By  Maurice 

Corr.  M.A.,  M.D. 

4. — “MENDELSSOHN.”  By  Ferdinand  Hiller.  Translated  by  M.  E. 

von  Glebn.  Chapter  IV. 

5. -“  SPANISH  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER  DURING  THE  SUMMER 

OF  1873.”  Part  IV. 

6. — “MY  TIME,  AND  WHAT  I’VE  DONE  WITH  IT.”  By  F.  C. 

Burnand.  Chapters  XXXIV.,  XXXV. 

7. -“  THE  PRINCE-PRINTERS  OF  ITALY.”  By  Catherine  Mary 

PhilUmore.  Part  I. 

a-“  A  SPEECH  AT  WESTMINSTER.”  By  Matthew  Arnold. 

9.-“  VIVISECTION.”  By  Dr  Michael  Foster,  F.K.S. 
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13  Great  Marlborough- stbbbt. 

HURST  &  BLACKETTS 


NEW  WORKS. 


LIFE  of  the  RIGHT  HON.  SPENCER 

PRRCBVAl^;  Including  his  Correspondence.  By  his  Grandson, 
SPENCER  WALPOLE.  2  vola,  8vo,  with  Portrait,  30s. 

“  As  a  contribution  to  political  and  Parliamentary  history  Mr  Spencer 
Walpole’s  work  possesses  considerable  valne.”— >Sbritre{aMv  Review. 

’*  A  valuable  sddition  to  our  Parliamentary  history.  The  book  is  full  of 
interest.”— News. 

VOLS.  III.  AND  IV.  OF  THE 

HISTORY  of  TWO  QUEENS:  CATHARINE 

of  ABAGON  ud  ANNE  BOLBYN.  Bj  W.  HEPWOKTH  DIXON. 
Demy  8vo,  30s.,  completing  the  Work. 

LODGE’S  PEERAGE  and  BARONETAGE 

for  1«74,  UNDER  THE  ESPECIAL  PATRONAGE  OF  HER 
MAJESTY.  CORRECTED  BY  THE  NOBILITY,  AND  CON¬ 
TAINING  ALL  THE  NEW  CREATIONS.  1  voL,  with  the  Arms 
beautifully  engraved,  gilt  edges,  31s.  6d.  bound. 

MY  RECOLLECTIONS,  from  1806  to  1873. 

By  Lord  WILLIAM  PITT  LENNOX.  3  TOto.,  Sro,  30i. 

The  EXILES  at  ST  GERMAINS.  By  the 

Author  of  ’  The  Ladye  Shakerley.’  1  v<d.,  7t.  6d. 

*'  The  whole  narrative  is  picturesque,  graphic,  and  entertaining.”— .Rssf. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAB  NOVELS. 

BROKEN  BONDS.  By  Hawlet  Smart, 

Author  of  *  Breezie  Langton,*  ’  False  Cards,*  Ac. 

VICTOR  and  VANQUISHED.  By  Mart 

CECIL  RAT.  3  TOlr. 

*’  A  pretty  story.  The  interest  is  well  sustained.”— -Sipeefafor. 

COLONEL  DACRE.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  Caste.’ 

'*  There  is  much  that  is  attractive  both  in  Colonel  Dacre  and  the  simple- 
hearted  girl  whom  he  honours  with  his  loy e.^'—Athemeum. 

The  BLUE  RIBBON.  By  the  Author  of 

■ST  OLAYE'S.’Ac.  3voU. 

“  An  admirable  story.  The  obaracter  of  the  heroine  is  original,  and  an 
interest  is  east  round  her  which  neverilags.”— Port. 

TRANSMIGRATION.  By  Mortimer  Collins. 

’*  This  book  will  oxoroiM  a  fascinating  power  over  its  readers.”- The  Hour. 

LOTTIE  DARLING.  By  J.  C.  Jeaffreson. 

“  A  capital  novel,  as  sparkling  as  it  is  original  and  amusing.”— Post. 

NATHANIEL  VAUGHAN:  PRIEST  and 

MAN.  By  FREDEBIK.£  HACDONALD,  Author  of  ■XaTter 
and  I,’  Ac. .  3  vols.  [Just  ready. 

COMPLETION  OF  FORSTER’S  LIFE  OF  DICKENS. 

This  day  is  published,  demy  8vo,  with  Portrait  and  Illnstrations,  price  10s., 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

By  JOHN  FORSTER. 

VOL.  III.,  1862-1870. 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  103  Piccadilly. 


THE 'SHIELD  OF  ACHILLES. 

BT  THB  BIGHT  HON.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE. 

THE  FEBRUARY  No.  of  THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW 
will  contain  “  The  Shield  of  AomLLBS,”  by  the  Right  Hon. 
W.  E.  GLADSTONE. 


CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

CoifTOTTB  FOE  FBBKCAXT  : 


THE  SHIELD  OF  ACHILLES.  By  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone. 
CONTEMPORARY  EVOLUTION.  By  St  George  Mivart.  Part  II. 
ART  IN  ITS  DRAMATIC  ASPECTS.  By  La<^  Pollock. 
CAHUALITY  IN  WILL  AND  MOTION.  By  the  Hon.  Roden  Noel. 
EGYPT.  By  M.  E.  Grant  Duff.  M.P. 

THE  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE  ON  DOGMATIC  EXTREMES.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Hunt 

LETTERS  TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  ‘  ORION.’  By  Mrs  Barrett  Browning. 
CHARITY  :  ITS  AIMS  AND  MEANS.  By  the  Rev.  Brooke  Lambert. 
BURIAL  OR  CREMATION.  By  Philto  H.  Holland,  M.R.C.S. 

HOW  SHALL  WE  DEAL  WITH  THE  RUBRICS?  By  A.  P.  Stanley, 
D.D.,  Dean  of  Westmtamter. 

ALEXANDER  8TRAHAN.  12  Patemoeter  row. 


ST  PAUL’S  MAGAZINE. 

COKTEWTS  FOB  FBBBnART  t— 

THE  SHKRLOCKS.  A  Cheonered  History.  By  John  Saunders,  Author 
of  ‘  Abel  Drake’s  Wife,’  Ac.  (^hape.  Ill — VI. 

A  GOLD  COAST  TRAGEDY.  By  Archibald  Forbes. 

CALDERON’S  MARTYR-PLAYS.  By  E.  J.  Hawll. 

THE  SHIP  OF  FOLLY.  By  the  Author  of  ’  White  Rose  and  Red.’ 

MR  FITZJAME8  STEPHEN  AND  MR  LESLIE  STEPHEN.  By 
Henry  Holbeach. 

JOURNAL  OF  A  RESIDENCE  IN  BERMONDSEY.  By  a  Stranger. 
I.,  II. 

THE  APOTHEOSIS  OF  THE  POLICEMAN.  By  Matthew  Browne. 
THE  TALKS  OF  BELKIN.  From  the  Russian  of  Alexander  Sergue- 
vitch  POU8HKIN.  III.,  IV. 

ALEXANDER  STRAHAN,  12  Patemoster-row. 
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Dimsdale,  Fowler,  Barnard,  and  Dimadale,  Bankers,  50  ComhiU,  London,  wUl  receive  SUBSCRIPTION  for  £1,000,000  of 


Messrs 


IH  OEBTinOATES  OF  JE60  EACH,  TO  BE  ISSUED  AT  £40, 

Payments  to  be  made : — ^5  on  application ;  tb  on  allotment ;  £10  on  the  Ist 
The  Certificates  will  bear  coupons  of  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent, 


Trust  to  tenninate  in  twenty  years. 

TRUSTEES. 

Bart.  I  Trustees  of  the  Governments  Stock  Im-eatment  Company,  Limited.  : 
*OLE,  M.P.  for  North  Norfolk. 

Alderman  and  ex -Sheriff  of  London.  t  •  -i.  j  il 

»q..  Chairman  of  the  Governments  Stock  Investment.  Company,  Limited.  J 

f^uty -Chairman  ,.  »» 

Sunderland,  Director  ,,  m 

ted  at  the  meeting  of  subscribers,  to  be  called  immediately  after  allotment  and  before  the  investment’ 


ISSUE  OF  £1,000,000,  IN  £50  CERTIFICATES  AT  £40 


NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  the  List  of  Subscriptions  to  the  “OMNIUM  STOCK  TRUST,”  will  be  closed  on 
Saturday,  the  7th  February,  for  London,  and  on  Monday,  the  9th  February,  for  the  Country. 

Subacriptions  may,  if  desired,  be  paid  in  such  SMurities  as  come  within  the  scope  of  the  Trust,  and  are  approved  by  the 
Certificate  Holders*  Committee. 

33  Cornhill,  E.C. — 28th  January,  1874.  A.  W.  RAY,  Secretary.  ^ 


MPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANT^ 

Established  1803. 

]  Old  Broad-street,  E.G.,  and  16  and  17  Pallmall,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700.000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


Clerical,  medical,  and  general  life 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

13  St  Janies 's-sqnare,  London,  S.  W. 

City  Branch :  Mansion-house  Buildings,  E.C. 

FINANCIAL  RESULTS. 

The  Annual  Income,  steadily  increasing,  exceeds  ...  ...  £249,000 

The  Aiwursnce  Fund,  safely  invested,  is  over  ...  ...  £1,880,000 

The  New  Policies  in  the  last  year  were  457,  assuring  ...  £304,457 

The  New  Annual  Premiums  were  ...  ...  ...  ...  £9,770 

The  itouus  added  to  Policies  in  January,  1872,  was  ...  ...  £32^871 

The  Total  Claims  by  Death  paid  amount  to  ...  ...  ...  £3,160,601 

The  subsisting  Assurances  and  Bonuses  amount  to  ...  ...  £5,773,144 

DISTINCTIVE  FEATURES. 

Credit  of  half  the  first  five  annual  Premiums  allowed  on  whole-term 
Policies  on  healthy  Lives  not  over  60  years  of  age. 

Endowment  Assurances  granted,  without  Profits,  payable  at  death  or  on 
attaining  a  specified  age. 

Invalid  Lives  assured  at  rates  proportioned  to  the  risk. 

Claims  paid  thirty  days  after  proof  of  death. 

REPORT,  1873.  * 

The  49th  Annual  Report  Just  issued,  and  the  Balance  Sheets  for  the  year 
ending  J une  30, 1873,  as  rendered  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  o*n  be  obtained  at 
either  of  the  Society’s  Offices,  or  of  any  of  ita  Agents. 

GEORGE  CUTCLIFFE,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE.  —  The  PENINSULAR  and 

ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pm- 
•engers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamers  for 

From  South-  From  Venice  From 

ampton.  (calling  at  Ancona).  Brindisi. 
Every  Thursday, 
at  a  p.m. 

Every  Thursday, 
atap.m. 


GIBRALTAR 

MALTA 

ALEXANDRIA 

ADEN 

BOMBAY 

OALLE 

MADRAS 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 


Every  Monday 
at  5  a.m. 


Every  Friday 
morning. 


Thursday,  Jan.  Friday  morning,  Monday,  Jan.  12, 
1,  15,  and  29,  Jan.  9,  23,  and  26,  and  Feb.  9, 

at  2  p.m.,  and  •  Feb.  6,  and  -  at  5  a.m.,  and 

every  alternate  every  alternate  every  alternate 

Thursday.  Friday.  Monday. 

Thursday,  Jan.  /  Friday  morning,  /  Monday,  Jan.  26, 
15,  at  2  p.m.,  Jan.  23,  and  at  5  a.m.,  and 

A  every  fourth '  every  fourth  ‘  every  fourth 

Thursday.  Friday.  Monday. 


AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZEALAND 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

COTTISH  WIDOWS’  FUND  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

'  SOCIETY. 

London  Office,  28  Cornhill,  E.C. 

Established  1815. 


Invested  Fund. 
Annual  Income. 


£5.600.000. 

.  700,000. 

The  PROFITS  ^  SEVEN  YEARS  of  the  Scottish  Widows’  Fund 
Assurance  Society  will  be  DIVIDED  as  at  the  31st  of  December.  1873. 
A  careful  estimate  of  probable  results  Justifies  the  conviction  that  an 
utmsually  large  bonus  will  be  declared  on  this  occasion. 

The  Financial  year  ends  on  theSlst  of  December,  1873.  bat  as  some  time 

completed.  Assurances  on  Proposals 
JANUARY,  1874,  will  RANK^u 
a  FULL^^A^s'bo^NUS*  ^*‘^*'^***'*^  *hns  will  RECEIVE 

w  *  .at  A  ARCHIBALD  DAY.  Secretary  in  London 
West-end  Agent~Mr  ANDREW  THOMSON,  49  M-inalL 


Now  ready.  New  Edition  for  1874,  with  all  the  new  Knights, 

DOD’S  PEERAGE,  BARONETAGE,  KNIGHTAGE, 

Ac.,  for  1874  (Thirty-fourth  year),  containing  more  than  one  hundred 
new  Peers.  Baronets,  Knights,  and  Knights  of  the  Bath,  corrected  through* 
out  on  the  highest  anthority. 

WHITTAKER  and  CO.,  Ave  Maria-lane ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


T>HCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombftrd-street  and  Charinc- 

A  t  cross,  London.  Established  1782.  ° 

I  Prompt  and  liberal  loss  settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Secretaries-!  9**®*^®*^  ^^*  LOVELL, 
^(JOUN  J.  BROOMFIELD. 


Now  ready.  One  Vol.,  royal  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  388., 

SIR  BERNARD  BURKE’S  PEERAGE  and 

BARONETAGE  for  1874  (Thirty-sixth  Edition)  contains  an  Alphs* 
betioal  List  of  all  holding  Titles  and  Dignitaries. 

HARRISON  and  SONS,  Booksellers  to  Her  Majesty,  and  H.R-H«th4 
Prince  of  Wales,  69  Pallmall.  and  1  St  James’s-street,  London,  S.W. 

eI) WARDED AL^OW^a'^S^thsmDton^triJrt  ^***^*^i***^*’  i**  *i^*r.^“^***  James’s,  Westminster,  and  Published  by 

,  Ott  hampton-itreet,  Strand,  London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex.— Saturo a. v,  January  31,  1874. 


